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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HEN a biological entity like the wild Duck is the innocent 

bystander in the great American game of politics, the matter 
is serious. Once the water-fowl are gone, no power on earth can bring 
them back. I doubt whether there is a biologist in the United States 
who does not recognize the need of a reprieve for our water-fowl. 

Yet once more, apparently, the pitiful remnant of water-fowl that 
formerly swept down the sky in untold millions is to be raked with 
shot from the northernmost settlements of white men to the southern- 
most limits of the birds’ winter range. Duck stamps have been dis- 
tributed, I have been told, to the post offices, and there is talk of 
permitting shooting in three zones, over a period of two and one-half 
months, in the United States. 

This in the face of searing drought in the Ducks’ principal breed- 
ing grounds in this country, with consequent devastating effect on the 
crop of young Ducks. The Federal government has rushed to alleviate 
the distress of farmers and domestic livestock, but how about the 
natural resources, including the Ducks? 

Disregard of future consequences has marked our treatment of 
America’s natural resources from inception of the white man’s ex- 


pansion across the continent. Destruction of wild life cannot long 


continue without wiping out creatures of great esthetic, recreational, 
and economic value. Within the last forty years, especially, the 
invading white man has interfered with the nesting and feeding of 
water-fow! by drainage, grazing, and fires; in these ways he has pushed 
the birds to the brink of extermination. With hundreds of thousands 
of shotguns, he has given them a shove. 

Governmental machinery exists for adequate determination of 
the needs of our migratory birds. Before the last Redhead falls, full 
of No. 6 shot, let us strive to relieve biological experts of the neces- 
sity of truckling, and turn the fate of our wild-life resources over to 
them instead of to politicians. | 
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The Way of a Song Sparrow 


By Margaret Morse Nice 


Illustrated by Roger T. Peterson 


N THE morning of May 22, 

1928, as I was sitting quietly in 
the garden, a male Cowbird alighted 
on the shed, giving his high double 
note, and a minute later a female ap- 
peared, much to the concern of a 
Field Sparrow and a pair of Indigo 
Buntings. She disappeared in the 
weeds and shortly returned with a 
Song Sparrow egg which she lei- 
surely ate, contents and shell, while 
4M and his mate protested. 

Such was my introduction to 4M, 
who was to become the most famous 
Song Sparrow in all the world. By 
the happiest of coincidences this 
bird of notable personality settled 
in the garden of an ornithologist, 
where, for many years, he was able to 
escape the perils that beset his kind. 
His battles with his neighbors, his 
love-life and devotion to his babies, 
the exuberance of his glorious sing- 
ing—all these were watched season 
in and season out, until after eight 
years with his Boswell, tragedy 
overtook him. 

As so often happens in encounters 
with human mammals, the impor- 


tant part 4M was to play in my life 
was not appreciated at first. My first 
love among the Song Sparrows was 
Uno, partly because he was the very 
first bird of this species I ever banded 

and the only one in 1928—and 
partly because he nested close to our 
house on the bluff overlooking the 
Olentangy River. I had caught him 
in the trap at my feeding station on 
March 26, and given him two bands; 
later I was pleased to notice that he 
had settled next tous. In late May I 
found his nest and spent some time 
watching the feeding of the young, 
a task in which his mate—an old, 
experienced bird with a scar on her 
side—took the major part. As I 
waited for the comings and goings 
of the parents, I recorded other bird 
items and among them several differ- 
ent songs of 4M, who owned the 
rose hedge and the land beyond it; 
he had no mate at this time and was 
singing constantly. To my great 
disappointment Uno’s nest was bro- 
ken up by some predator, and as we 
left Columbus soon afterward for 
the summer, I know nothing further 
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of the happenings in our garden that 
season. 

To my unbounded delight Uno 
entered my trap on March 9, 1929, 
giving me 100 per cent ‘return’ for 
Melospiza melodia beata! My return 
percentages with this species have 
always been high, but they never 
again reached perfection. 

Although Uno received the warm- 
est of welcomes from me, the situa- 
tion was vastly different in the gar- 
den. Ever since February 26 I had 
been studying with great interest 
4M’s melodious singing from the 
big silver maple in the west end of 
our land and the box-elder in the 
middle of the garden. But today I 
noted : 


4M is spreading himself over two terri 
tories and seems to take special delight 
today in singing right next our house, over 
land which belonged to Uno last 
Poor Uno 


Song Sparrow. | 


year 
-he always was a mild-mannered 
what he 


don't know 


will do 
Early the next morning I found 
out. I quote from my notebook: 


Uno and 4M are in 
corner, down on the ground and in the 


Uno’s southeast 
weeds; Uno sings quite steadily from these 
positions—rapidly and not loudly. 
They pay no attention to me, although I 
am very near. Both are very much puffed 
out, and even fly in this odd position. Uno 
is much lighter than 4M, yet they nest side by 
side! 4M says nothing, but follows Uno, 


low 


going for him or after him every minute or 
so, but not fiercely; Uno merely flies a few 
feet. This keeps up for perhaps ten minutes. 
Then 4M grows more belligerent, chases 
Uno around and about, and at last they 
come to blows, falling to the ground and 
fighting furiously. They separate and 4M 


goes to his box-elder, while Uno sings in 
the Norway maple 
and sings. 

Apparently the battle is won and the 
territory apportioned. 
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The witnessing of this ‘territory 
establishment’ sealed my fate. I was 
so fascinated by this glimpse behind 
the scenes with my Song Sparrows 
that I then and there determined to 
watch Uno for several hours every 
day, so as to follow the daily course 
of his life, to find out the meaning of 
his notes and gestures; in short, to 
discover exactly what he did and 
how he did it. 

Incredible as it may seem, almost 
complete ignorance reigned at this 
time as to the life history of this 
abundant, friendly, and well-nigh 
universally distributed bird. I went 
to Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts’ 
and read that this species has two 
notes besides the song, and that in- 
cubation lasted 10 to 14 days and 
was performed by both sexes 
meager enough information and all 
of it wrong. The men at the Mu- 
seum, fine field naturalists and well 
acquainted with the local birds, 
could not answer my questions; they 
did not know whether 4M'’s singing 
in late February meant that he had 
taken up his territory, nor could 
they tell me when the nesting Song 
Sparrows arrived. None of us sus- 
pected that some of our breeding 
birds were permanently resident, for 
we believed that all our wintering 
Song Sparrows nested farther to the 
north. Indeed, I have never had a 
subject of research in which I had so 
little idea what to expect as with 
these Song Sparrows. It was an un- 
known world and each day I made 
discoveries. 

The main business of 4M and Uno 
now was song. And what was its 
significance? Was it ‘‘a sweet and 
sincere little petition,’ a “‘little 
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prayer of thankfulness’’ sent 
“straight up to heaven by the short- 
est route’? I fear we will have to 
discard this pious fancy. As Bernard 
Altum stated nearly seventy years 
ago, the song of a territorial bird at 
the beginning of the season is a 
warning and an invitation, in short, 
an advertisement that this particular 
bit of land is preémpted by a certain 
male, that other males must keep 
their distance, but that a mate will 
be heartily welcomed. 

From dawn on through the morn- 
ing each male spent most of his time 
on high points over his territory 
singing steadily at the rate of some 
7 songs a minute, totaling from 200 
to 300 an hour, the chief interrup- 
tions, besides brief meals, being 
sallies to clear the land of trespassers 
of his own or other species. By the 
middle of March the migration of 
transient Song Sparrows was in full 
swing and all owners of territories 
busied themselves chasing these un- 
fortunate travelers. I thought a 
tourist camp was sorely needed. 

I began to wonder how Uno 
would recognize a possible mate, 
since both sexes are dressed alike. 
And I looked forward eagerly to 
learning what form of courtship dis- 
play and special song he would use 
to win the lady. 

Then all at once both Song Spar- 
rows stopped singing. Instead of 
260 songs an hour, perhaps 3 were 
given. The change was nothing 
short of startling. It seemed as if 
Uno must sing as he alighted on one 
favorite singing perch after another. 

My notes are full of puzzling situ- 
ations, as the following excerpts 
will show. 


SONG SPARROW 


March 15. Uno approaches a new Song 
Sparrow; it flips its wings, then opens its 
bill and says eee eee ece in a high nasal tone. 
Uno retires; it flies into a small tree; Uno 
dashes for it and attacks it. 

Uno has a short fierce fight with a 
stranger, after which he stands with crest 
raised and bill open. Stranger doesn't leave. 
As if Uno didn’t have troubles enough this 
morning, 4M is back again, hunched up, 
threatening him. 

March 17. Uno flies down near the 
stranger; 4M appears in the shape of a 
balloon. Uno spreads out his tail, but little 
else. He always keeps between 4M and 
Stranger. Why don't Uno and 4M sing any 
more? 

March 18. Uno hops on lawn, Stranger 
keeps behind. He goes up the road a way, 
is chased by some other Song Sparrow, tries 
to get back to his land, but is driven off by 
a cross scold from a Stranger who is perched 
on the corner burdock. (Think this must 
have been a migrating male of considerable 
courage.) If Uno were not banded, I should 
be perfectly distracted by this multiplicity 
of birds that all look practically alike. 


It was not until the next day that 
the truth began to dawn upon me. 
I noted, “‘Stranger starts working up 
the bank as if hunting for a nesting- 
site; at one hollow she twitches her 
wings.”’ 

So Stranger was Uno’s mate! But 
still I had seen no courting. 

‘IT think I have solved the prob- 
lem as to how males tell females,’’ I 
wrote. “‘When the owner of the 
land dashes at a strange bird, a male 
either flees or fights; a female shouts 
eee eee eee and he at once desists from 
any exhibition of hostility.” 

But Uno. behaved very oddly at 
times. 

Una flies down from the south end, Uno 
rushes at her, hits her, and leaves singing 
triumphantly. She crouches there, saying 


eee eee eee. This must have been a mistake 
on Uno’s part. 
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At length I realized that this 
‘pouncing’ zs Song Sparrow court- 
ship, that and the sudden cessation 
of song. Uno guarded Una from at- 
tentions of 4M and other males, and 
he gave the excited st tit tit tit of 
fear when a cat or Hawk appeared, 
thus showing his concern for her 
safety. And although he dominated 
her by his pouncing, yet in many 
little every-day encounters, she domi- 
nated Aim, and the net result was 
that they were the best of friends. 

Quarta, 4M’s mate, had arrived 
the day before Una did, and the two 
pairs met many times a day at the 
feeding station I maintained on the 
boundary between the two terri- 
tories. Sometimes my conscience 
pricked me about this arrangement; 
two feeding stations would have 
meant fewer quarrels, but how much 
less exciting life would have been! 
I will describe a meeting: 

4M balloons at Uno who is somewhat 
puffed up, with tail spread. 4M goes near 
his mate, who pecks at him. Una balloons 
at Quarta, who retires. Males threaten 
back and forth, coming within three inches 
of each other. Suddenly a real fight is 
staged, the males springing into the air, 
the females clinching, then an indiscrimi- 
nate melée. 

Perhaps two-thirds of the encoun- 
ters passed off with mere bluffing, 
but fights occurred several times a 
day. Besides these boundary quar- 
rels, the birds often deliberately 
trespassed on each other's terri- 
tories. The Dorothy Perkins hedge 
held a fascination for Uno and Una, 
and every now and then they for- 
aged beneath it, sometimes return- 
ing home without the knowledge of 
the owner, but at other times being 
driven back in a hurry! 4M made 
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One day I 


his excursions alone. 
noted: 


4M comes quietly into Uno’s land, his 
tail twitching nervously. He comes into the 
south cherry, rapidly climbs the bank and 
goes along it till he reaches the south end, 
where Una discovers him and at once gives 
battle, starting him homeward. Uno comes 
dashing from the north end and finishes 
driving him home, being in turn driven 
back by 4M and his mate. 


Occasionally each male flew out 
over the other's territory, swinging 
back and reaching home with a loud 
song; this action always stirred the 
outraged owners to hot pursuit, and 
invariably ended in a fight. Uno 
seldom came into conflict with any 
other Song Sparrow except 4M, but 
the latter had 5M on his western 
border, and when he wasn't bother- 
ing Uno, he could often be found 
plaguing his other neighbor. 

Not all the time was spent in 
ructions with neighbors, nor in 
driving off transients of most other 
species not markedly larger than 
themselves, in which occupation 
Una was almost as zealous as her 
husband. In the exceptionally warm 
weather of late March, all four birds 
began to carry nesting material 
hither and yon. 


March 21. Uno gets a double piece of 
grass. Flips wings. Goes into a tunnel, 
followed by Una. 

March 25. Uno’s zeal in getting nesting 
material was the outstanding feature of 
today's session. He takes stuff to places at 
opposite ends of the territory. Una prefers 
other spots. 

March 29. Both have a great interest 
now in manipulating dead grass, dead leaves 
and bits of bark, but this interest has not 
yet crystallized into the definite project of 
nest-building. Uno got six big loads, but 
dropped them all. Una dropped most of hers. 
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On April 6 all was changed. Una 
was building in earnest in a new 
spot, while Uno was standing guard, 
or at times accompanying her part 
way. Una’s enthusiasm over this 
first nest was delightful to witness. 
She chattered loudly as she carried 
materials to the chosen site on the 
bank and often chattered again as 
she flew back. Unfortunately, for 
me, this exuberant behavior proved 
quite exceptional with the Song 
Sparrows and was never repeated by 
Una herself during the building of 
her six other nests this year and the 
next. (The proper procedure for the 
Song Sparrow female is to build 
quietly, cautiously, and only in the 
very early morning.) Una’s time- 
schedule was arranged thus: 15, 20, 
and 23 minutes at a stretch devoted 
to bringing loads every 2 to 3 
minutes, interrupted by absences of 
5 to 8 minutes for lunch. 

Quarta had begun her nest two 
days after Una’s start, choosing a 
location just west of the rose hedge. 
While she was busied in this occu- 
pation, a female Cowbird alighted 
on a post nearby; Quarta instantly 
froze, letting her piece of grass fall. 
4M appeared at once and began to 
object—chunk, chunk, chunk. The 
Cowbird dropped to the ground, as 
if to search for the nest, whereupon 
the Song Sparrows became so ex- 
cited that they fell upon her, bill 
and claw, and she retreated before 
their fury. 

And now 4M and Uno and the 
others started to sing again. With 
their mates occupied in preparing 
homes for eggs and babies, the males 
once more filled Interpont with their 
happy-sounding and varied songs. 
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On April 10, Una’s nest held a 
beautiful little egg, gray-blue with 
splashes of crushed strawberry color. 
The next day there was another, but 
the third morning, alas, something 
had happened. Instead of three eggs 
there was only one. Uno was carry- 
ing straws again, flipping his wings, 
and making soft little noises in 
places he liked, while Una was tag- 
ging after him. 

The second nest was built very 
secretively in a mass of sweet clover, 
and soon Una was incubating the 
four eggs, while Uno was engrossed 
in his rdle of guardian. Their days 
passed in this wise: Uno sang a good 
deal and kept watch for trespassers. 
About every twenty to thirty min- 
utes he approached the nest and gave 
a song loud and clear—what I came 
to call a ‘signal song.’ Sometimes 
Una merely answered eee eee eee and 
stayed where she was, but more 
often she came popping off to get a 
bite to eat. Uno was then con- 
fronted by a divided duty—that of 
guarding the nest and guarding her; 
the result was usually a compromise, 
a few minutes of singing near the 
nest and then off to join her. After 
six to eight minutes in the garden, 
back came Una, escorted by her 
mate. 

After twelve days of this routine, 
the babies hatched. Apparently, 
this was Una’s first experience with 
family responsibilities, for she went 
right on treating her charges as 
though they were eggs! Fortunately 
Uno rose to the occasion and 
brought the necessary nourishment, 
while Una’s chief interest remained 
that of keeping the babies warm. 
When they were half grown and no 
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4M proclaims ownership 


longer needed brooding, then, and 
then only, did Una set to work 
bringing provisions. 

All was going well, but again 
trouble stalked the pair. A great 
downpour drowned two of the 
young, so only half the brood left 
the nest. Pleading zee-zee zee-xees 
arose from two spots in the grass 
and the parents made ten to twenty 
trips an hour to satisfy their young- 
sters’ demands. 


Six days later Una started to 
carry material to what had been one 
of her favorite places during the 
symbolic building phase in March. 
Here she again laid four eggs, from 
which three hatched; and again she 
treated the babes like eggs for the 
first half of nest life. 

In the meantime, what were 4M 
and Quarta doing besides pestering 
their neighbors? Both their first and 
second nests had come to grief early 
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in their histories, but from their 
third nest, which Quarta built just 
east of the rose hedge, four young 
hatched on June 5, and left in safety 
ten days later. Uno’s and Una’s 
brood scrambled out of their nest on 
June 17 and 18, and one of the three, 
a daughter—-K17——later became an 
important character in the Song 
Sparrow community. 

Up to this point the course of 
events with these two pairs proved 
to be typical of the ordinary life of 
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the Song Sparrows in this region, 
except for the early start of nesting 
activities, resulting from the ab- 
normally warm weather of late 
March and the first week of April. 
Ordinarily the first egg is not laid 
before the middle of April, while 
general laying starts during the last 
third of the month. 

But the adventures of these four 
birds with their last broods were so 
unexpected that they will have to be 
reserved for another chapter. 


Feeding California Hummingbirds 
By B. F. Tucker 


N THE spring of 1926 we built a 

mountain home in the foothills 
between Los Angeles and San Diego, 
at an altitude of 1800 feet, on several 
acres of ground which we had pur- 
chased for that purpose. One of the 
attractions of the spot was the many 
birds which nested in the live-oaks 
and sycamores, but with the com- 
ing of the dry California summer 
and the consequent disappearance of 
the stream running through the 
property and the end of the wild- 
flower season, most of the birds dis- 
appeared. 

Early in 1927 I noticed a number 
of Hummingbirds nesting in the 
cacti. Plenty of insects and water 
were available, but flowers were 
lacking. To supply the lack, I put 
out three small test-tubes, attaching 
them to trees by wire arms about 3 
feet long. To attract the birds, I 
tied brightly colored ribbons to the 
tubes, then filled them with honey. 
It took about two weeks for the 
Hummers to decide to test this new 
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plant. Thereafter they became regu- 
lar feeders. 

The presence of honey soon at- 
tracted both the wild bees of the 
mountains and those from domestic 
hives some miles away. The birds 
refused to eat where bees were pres- 
ent. To overcome this difficulty | 
started making the feeders out of 
small glasses, covering them with 
tin tops in which I punched holes 
sufficiently large to permit the birds 
to insert their bills, but too small 
to let the bees enter. 

As the demand for honey grew, 
I commenced experimenting with 
other foods, and during the fourth 
year I found that sugar-water was 
as pleasing to the guests as the 
honey. The final formula, which 
I have used since 1929, consists of 
half sugar and half water boiled for 
about five minutes. 

By 1930 the demand was so large 
that it seemed well nigh impossible 
to supply enough stations with 
sufficient food to permit living 
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FEEDING CALIFORNIA HUMMINGBIRDS 


without daily trips to the moun- 
tains to replenish the larder. In 
consequence, I devised an auto- 
matic feeder, consisting of quart con- 
tainers with narrow necks inverted 
into a wide-bottomed glass about 2 
inches deep on a 2 by 4 suspended 
from the eaves of the house. We have 
twenty-four such containers. 
Developments from this point 
have consisted largely of refine- 
ments of the scheme as here out- 
lined. For the past three years I have 
not needed coloring material at all: 
Later I tried placing a wire rail 
around the glasses, and, while skep- 
tical at first, the birds soon learned 
that they could clamp their tiny 
claws around the wires and sit down 
toeat. Now the newcomers flutter 
around the feeders, dipping in their 
beaks for short sips, but the old-tim- 
ers calmly sit on the railing and drink 
their fill, unless some enemy comes 
along to cause a little aérial spat. 


At first, only one bird would 
eat from a feeder at any one time, 
but now it is not an uncommon 
sight to see from three to six eating 
from the same container at the same 
moment. 

Our experiment has proved so 
successful that there is never a day 
in the year that there are not some 
Hummingbirds who call at the food 
depots within 1 to 2 feet of the 
porch for their daily rations, and 
during the height of the season, be- 
tween April and October, we have 
counted as high as 100 feeding at 
the same time on the 24 feeders. 
During this period there are 24 auto- 
matic and a like number of ordinary 
feeders in constant use, and 6 quarts 
of syrup are eaten daily. Birds are to 
be seen feeding during every daylight 
minute, and in the early morning 
and at sunset the air is alive with 
the constant, rhythmic hum of the 
wings of our diminutive boarders. 
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The Composer's Temple of Song 


Photo by Frank M. Chapman 


The Composer 
By Frank M. Chapman 


HE Composer was made known 

to the world of men through a 
dried skin. It conveyed no more 
idea of his musical powers than 
would a mummy of Caruso have 
revealed his gifts as a singer. So, 
because the plumage of The Com- 
poser’s underparts is conspicuously 
barred with black and white he 
was named fascioto-ventris which, in 
books, became “‘black-bellied’’ and, 
by subsequent misprint, ‘‘black- 
billed." Hence, under the name 
Black-billed Wren was concealed a 
musical genius among birds. For 
Pheugopedius fascioto-ventris albigu- 
laris, to give him his full technical 
designation, is not only a songster 
of exceptional ability, but he ap- 
pears also to be a composer whose 
gifts, as far as I know, are unsur- 
passed in the world of birds. Until, 
therefore, his real name—assum- 
ing he has one—becomes known, 
I propose that he be called ‘The 
Composer.’ 

If we except the mimicking birds 
of various species—Mockingbirds, 
Mynahs, Starlings, and others— 
whose repertoires are limited only 
by their opportunities and their de- 
sire and power to take advantage of 
them, the songs of most birds are 
essentially alike day after day. 
Within the ranks of the species 
there may be variations due to age, 
season, and locality. Older birds 


are often better singers than their 
juniors; the songs of the earlier part 
of the mating season may be more 
impassioned than those of its close; 
some individuals may possess a more 
perfect vocal apparatus than others; 
but these are all normal manifesta- 
tions in the lives of singing birds. 
The Composer (I speak of the indi- 
vidual) goes further. I have known 
him now for nine months, covering 
two song seasons, and still he sings 
songs I have never heard before. 
Either, therefore, he has an un- 
limited repertoire and a memory to 
match it, or, prompted by-the in- 
spiration of the moment, he creates 
new songs as need for expression 
prompts them. 

During the earlier part of my ac- 
quaintance with The Composer I 
rarely paused to listen to him with- 
out hearing a song or arrangement 
that was new to me, and, in a lesser 
degree, his originality persisted up 
to the last week of our association. 
It was not alone the diversity of his 
program that was amazing; it was 
also the length of it. From the first 
week of December to at least the 
latter part of April he sang for 
several hours daily, and usually in 
the afternoon as well as in the morn- 
ing. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
freedom with which he declared his 
presence vocally, so retiring was he 
that during the nine months of our 
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relations I saw him only three 
times. It may be well, therefore, 
before I proceed further, to explain 
how I presume to speak with appar- 
ent authority of The Composer's 
musical habits. 

When, in 1925, I first went to 
Barro Colorado Island, there was 
an individual of this Wren in the 
second growth on the summit of 
the island, just beyond the tower 
near the junction of the Wheeler 
and Armour Trails. I was at once 
attracted by his voice. He sang 
rarely and only a note or two and 
was so shy that it was some time be- 
fore I saw him and learned his name. 
Always, when passing through his 
haunts, I looked and listened for 
him, and, as these quotations from 
my notes show, counted the event 
notable when I heard him sing. 

This “Tower bird,’ as I called him, 
continued to appear at intervals in 
my notes until April 8, 1931. Thus, 
on December 23, 1929, I wrote: 
“A Black-billed Wren in the tangle 
where I first found this species in 
1925 gave me a grand welcome. 
Never have I heard him to better 
advantage’’; and on December 26: 
“The Black-billed Wren (what a 
name!) was singing gloriously.” 

On January 12, 193], my journal 
reads: “The Black-billed Wren gave 
a remarkable performance. For ten 
or fifteen minutes he sang a great 
variety of rich, mellow, whistled 
phrases, some of which in their in- 
tricacy, execution, and musical] qual- 
ity recalled a Nightingale’s.”’ 

The bird now had established it- 
self as one of the distinguished 
vocalists of the island, but it lived 
so far from the laboratory, our 
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dwelling, that I heard it only in- 
frequently and unsatisfactorily. It 
will, then, be realized with what 
pleasure I discovered an individual 
of this species near our home. That 
it was not the ‘Tower bird’ is shown 
by this entry in my journal of April 
8, 1931: “‘Black-billed Wrens at the 
northerly edge of the clearing and 
also at the tower sing delightful, 

etached phrases as though im- 
provising. Often a bar or two new 
to me is uttered but once, and there 
seems no limit to the birds’ versatil- 
ity. All the notes are deep and rich 
and mellow; a perfect performance, 
but I feel the lack of spontaneity. 
The bird is too controlled; he is 
never ecstatic; never loses himself, 
as, for example, does the Bobolink.”’ 

It was December 7, 1934, when 
next I returned to Barro Colorado 
and to my joy the laboratory Wren 
was heard the day of my arrival. 
Whether it was the bird of 1931 I 
shall never know, but the individual] 
of 1934 had the haunts and. voice 
and vocal habits of the one of three 
and a half years before. I have never 
heard more than one of these Wrens 
at the same place, a fact that has 
added to their distinction. In any 
event, the bird of 1934 was evidently 
just as impressive as the bird of 
1931, for here is my tribute to him, 
written January 3, 1935: 

“This morning clouds and sun- 
shine and the peace of great still- 
ness. The lake was silvered glass 
and my cayuco slipped over it as 
silently as a shadow. The scene was 
laid for some great event, some 
world-stirring announcement, and 
it was made by a Black-billed Wren. 
His rich, mellow notes seemed to 
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set the air in motion, to ripple the 
water with their vibrant tones. I 
can hear him from where I sit with 
my Manakins, a fourth of a mile 
away.” 

The bird sang throughout the 
season, and my final records of it, 
in March and April, say, with as 
much vitality and variety as ever. 
It had now become not an occasional 
experience, but a part of our daily 
lives, and no other member of the 
island avifauna would have been 
more missed from the clearing than 
the Black-billed Wren. 

For seven days after my return to 
Barro Colorado, on November 27, 
1935, I listened anxiously but in 
vain for The Composer Wren as I 
now called him. It was, possibly, 
too much to hope that a single indi- 
vidual of his species, which appar- 
ently had not succeeded in finding 
a mate after a song period of at least 
four months, would continue to live 
in the same place, but, to my great 
joy, on the morning of December 4 
a Composer Wren sang from the 
forest near my doorstep. The fol- 
lowing day it sang from its usual 
haunts on the opposite, or north 
side, of the clearing. There was 
only one bird, and from its voice 
and habits I was soon convinced 
that he was The Composer. 

From these notes it is clear that as 
a species The Composer has a part in 
the history of Barro Colorado. Just 
how many individuals of his species 
have inhabited the island at any one 
time, Ido not know. Nor doI know 
how many have lived near the labo- 
ratory since first the species was 
heard there in 1925. But there is no 
doubt in my mind that the bird now 


(April 19, 1936) with us has been 
here at least since December 7, 1934. 
This is the bird I have seen three 
times, my identification of him as a 
species being confirmed by a col- 
league. But, in spite of the appar- 
ently unlimited extent of his musical 
vocabulary, I recognize his voice as 
quickly as I would that of an inti- 
mate friend. Were there more than 
one of his kind in his habitat, I 
should speak with less certainty. 
But for two seasons I was associated 
more or less frequently with The 
Composer and for the past winter 
(November 27, 1935, to April 19, 
1936) have been a frequent attendant 
at his recitals. Moreover, I know 
his haunts and the extent of his 
daily wanderings as they are re- 
vealed by his unmistakable voice. 
This shows that he spends by far 
the greater part of the time on the 
northern border of our V-shaped 
clearing. Only four times during 
the season have I known him to 
visit its southern side: December 4, 
the first day he was heard, when he 
sang from my doorstep; January 19, 
when he remained until the evening 
of the 21st; and January 24 and 
April 19, for the day. With these 
exceptions, he was heard only from 
the growth at the western side of 
the clearing. Here he ranged from 
a point opposite the laboratory to 
the end of the banana plantation at 
the lake-front, a distance of a fourth 
of a mile... He divided his time 
about equally, but irregularly, be- 
tween the nearest and more remote 
parts of this territory. When near- 
est us he delivered his recital from 
a part of the vine-covered forest- 
front which in outline resembles a 
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tower and which I named The Com- 
poser’s ‘Temple of Song.’ The outer 
walls of this shapely edifice are a 
mosaic of close-set leaves infinitely 
varied in shape and in shades of 
green. Within, it is a maze of lianes 
dimly lit with star-like, scarlet 
passion flowers. One morning a 
Toucan pushed his clown-like head 
through its leafy curtain and I half- 
expected to hear the Prologue. 

The Composer seems to have 
chosen this setting as though in all 
this endless diversity of vegetation 
it were best adapted to impress one 
with the distinction of his perform- 
ance; as though, indeed, it had been 
erected solely for his use. Taking 
his position in its obscure interior 
he sings from sunrise almost con- 
tinuously for nearly three hours, 
and so little does he move that from 
my seat on the Zetek balcony, only 
fifty feet away, I have seen him but 
once 

There are noregular intermissions, 
and the character of the performance 
doubtless depends on the mood of 
the singer. If he is inspired by 
influences I have yet to discover, 
he draws on the more compli- 
cated numbers of his repertoire 
and adds others, apparently im- 
provised, which I have never heard 
before. Should his mood be more 
normal, there is less diversity in his 
song and the phrases are shorter. 

Only one thoroughly familiar 
with the vocalization of The Com- 
poser, and also of his species, could 
write a proper review of his recitals, 
but without attempting to be com- 
parative I may give some conception 
of a Composer concert by quoting 
from notes made as I listened to him 
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sing unseen from the shades of his 
leafy temple on the morning of 
January 12, 1936. 

He had been singing for about an 
hour when at 7.30 I took my seat 
on the Zetek balcony. His song of 
the moment had a familiar rhythm 
and contained six notes which | 
syllabify as “‘Alas poor Yorick.”’ 
Doubtless it is essentially the same 
phrase that on a recent date I find 
recorded as ‘‘Leopold will do it.”’ 
Only by such inadequate makeshifts 
can I write my impressions, but 
they often serve surprisingly well 
to stir one’s memory. 

The voice is mezzo, flute-like in 
quality; but while it has the tone 
of a flute, it possesses, like the 
human voice, a warmth, a living, 
vital character that no man-made 
instrument, however well played, 
can produce. The execution is flaw- 
less. Exactly the right time and 
emphasis are given to each note; the 
swing and balance are perfect. 

At 7.38 there was an. abrupt 
change to another six-note phrase 
so unlike the one it replaced that I 
could think of no satisfactory means 
of expressing it. My notes read: 
“Oh far feelun pupil,’’ syllables 
which are evidently inadequate, for 
they mean nothing to me now and 
would not help me to recall the 
song if I should hear it again. 

This was followed at 7.55 by five 
welded notes, less a song than a call, 
and these, in turn, at 8.03 by a three- 
note call which I write ‘Oh Bob- 
white.’ Both these phrases were 
preceded by a barely audible note 
suggesting the scolding of a Wren. 

Eight minutes later there was a 
complete change in form and senti- 
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ment to what I described as a French 
love-song. Read now, a month 
later, I ask myself whether imagi- 
nation was not given undue license 
here, but I still recall the slightly 
foreign character of this melodious 
phrase and how strongly it sug- 
gested a dainty chanson d'amour. At 
any rate, it found favor with the 
singer, who repeated it 105 times, 
before, at 8.30, it was replaced with 
a new form which included involved 
grace notes quite beyond my system 
of notation but which, neverthe- 
less, I give as ‘‘Sir Roger Dussel- 
dorf."’ Again we have six notes but 
they are evidently quite different 
from those written as “‘Leopold 
will do it.’" This phrase was even 
more popular than its predecessor 
and was repeated 115 times during 
the succeeding 28 minutes when, at 
8.58, it was abruptly succeeded by 
another song of six notes, the first 
two of which were exceedingly 
sweet, long-drawn and caressing, 
the last four smart and snappy, a 
very difficult song with which to 
associate any consistent sentiment. 

At 9.14, after 65 repetitions, this 
song, which I did not recall having 
heard before, gave way to one with 
which I was wholly familiar. After 
some search in my field notebook 
I found it under date of February 11, 
1935, rendered by a colleague as 
“Do be careful we can do it,’” words 
which not only agreed with the 
number of the notes but so closely 
fitted: the rhythm of their utterance 
that they at once recalled the occa- 
sion, nearly a year before, when 
last I had heard them. 

Fifteen times this group was 
given in the next five minutes be- 


fore, at 9.19, the concert abruptly 
ended. For nearly two hours I had 
sat there continuously entertained 
by the charm and diversity of the 
bird’s music and the skill and ex- 
pression of his delivery. And every 
morning, either here or over the 
brook nearer the lake, I could hear 
him. As I became more familiar 
with his singing I became more 
familiar with his songs. But always 
there were combinations new to me 
and occasionally forms so different 
that it was only after several repe- 
titions I could be sure that The 
Composer was their author. 

At 7 on the morning of January 
24, for example, his song was a 
loud, well-rounded “‘ultra veeolet,’’ 
but driven through the heart of it 
was a sharp whistle. My notes 
read: “‘It was a seemingly impos- 
sible physical feat for one performer 
to introduce into his song a note so 
different from it that the two appar- 
ently could not be uttered at the 
same moment. The main song did 
not pause, rather the interpolated 
note was imposed upon it.’’ This 
strange combination was repeated 
at close range about a half dozen 
times. I never heard it again. 

As the season advanced there 
were times when The Composer 
seemed to sing with less enthusiasm 
and his originality appeared to be 
decreasing. Then some unknown 
influence would inspire him to fresh 
efforts. My notes for Easter morn- 
ing (April 12, 1936), for example, 
read: ‘A bright, sunny morning 
with a caress of a breeze and The 
Composer singing just as sweetly, 
just as perfectly, just as freely as he 
did before Christmas. At the mo- 
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ment a nine-note song, with which 
I am not familiar, is being repeated 
at the rate of nearly four times a 
minute.’ 

As my intimacy with The Com- 
poser’s voice increased, I had a 
growing reluctance to see him. He 
seemed less a bird than a strange 
musical force which for a part of 
each day dominated its surround- 
ings. To think of him as a little 
bunch of brown, black, and white 
feathers seemed in some way to 
detract from the dignity of form his 
personality required. But as the 
time for our separation approached 
I realized that my identification of 
the preceding year must be con- 
firmed by sight as well as sound. 
So I entered his haunts in the dense 
growth at the border of the forest. 
Twice I seemed to be almost within 
reach of him. But I could make no 
farther progress without using a 
machete and that would have 
alarmed him. A third time I tried 
and he, possibly stimulated by my 
presence, sang with pyrotechnic 
brilliancy. Six different songs he 
uttered, one quickly following the 
other. Finally, at a distance of no 
more than twenty feet, I saw some- 
thing move, fortunately where I 
could watch it, and there was dimly 
revealed to me a small, dark figure 
with a snow-white throat. He was 
moving about uneasily. Something 
had aroused his curiosity. He flew 
nearer and called from a thicket 
with closed walls. Then for a 
moment he left his concealment and 
I had another glimpse as he flew, 
but it was enough to assure me that 
The Composer was Pheugopedius 


fascioto-ventris albigularis. 
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This brief review of The Com- 
poser’s life during a part of the year 
gives rise to several questions con- 
cerning his standing as a musician 
and his habits as a bird. First, is 
his remarkable repertoire original 
and therefore peculiar to himself, 
or is it characteristic of his species? 
That is, would another individual 
of the Black-billed Wren sing essen- 
tially as The Composer sings or 
would it have a musical vocabulary 
of its own? 

Unfortunately, I did not become 
sufficiently familiar with the Tower 
Wren's songs to record or memorize 
them, and beyond recalling, as my 
notes show, that he, too, was a 
great singer I cannot closely com- 
pare his vocal efforts with those of 
the Laboratory bird 

At present the Tower bird's 
haunts have outgrown him and pre- 
sumably he has sought new ones 
which I have been unable to find. 
Consequently, until another singing 
bird of this species has been dis- 
covered we cannot make the com- 
parison which would supply an 
answer to our question. 

Meanwhile, The Composer's ap- 
parent uniqueness and his distinc- 
tive notes have given us definite in- 
formation regarding his habits as 
an individual which call for expla- 
nation. If we are unable to say 
whether he sings songs of his only 
or merely repeats those of his spe- 
cies, can we determine what in- 
spires his remarkable vocal exhibi- 
tion? Is he singing for a mate or to 
a mate? 

My records show that his song 
season extends from at least Decem- 
ber 4 to April 21. Since in the 
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autumn of 1935 I arrived on the 
island November 27 and a week 
passed before I heard The Composer 
sing, after which he sang daily, I 
conclude that his song season that 
year began December 5. In other 
words, at the approach of the 
dry season. Similarly, as_ this 
bird showed no signs of ceasing 
singing on April 21 preceding and 
April 19 following, it may be as- 
sumed that his song season extends 
beyond those dates. I have since 
learned from Dr. David E. Harrower 
that he has heard this Wren singing 
at Gatun, C. Z., as late as August. 

Song is a function of the breeding 
season. It serves to announce claim 
to nesting territory and also to at- 
tract a mate. Are we to believe 
then that the breeding season of The 
Composer extends over a period of 
more than four and a half months? 
In this event not less than two 
broods must have been started each 
season, though we find no evidence 


of the development of either. And 
if The Composer had had a mate and 
a nest, would he not have been more 
local? Would he have sung one 
morning at the laboratory and the 
next almost beyond hearing? Would 
he, as on January 19, have practi- 
cally left the clearing for a day? On 
the other hand, if he has not a mate 
here, what attraction holds him to 
the clearing? Possibly he finds here, 
and only here, the type of habitat 
he requires. He is apparently a 
second-growth or border bird and 
his range here is surrounded by 
forest and lake, offering him no 
way out. 

Possibly The Composer continues 
to sing because, finding no mate, he 
remains in that phase of his annual 
physiological cycle which prompts 
him to sing until a mate is secured. 

Whatever may be the answers to 
these questions, it is certain that 
The Composer presents a problem 
for Barro Colorado bird students. 


A New Stream Pollution Menace 


Within the last six months a leading 
electrical appliance manufacturer has placed 
on the market a device which, if widely 
used, will enormously increase the pollution 
burdens that our streams are already strug- 
gling with. This device is attached to 
kitchen sinks and grinds garbage to a pulp, 
then washes it down the sewer. 

The oxygen demand of the sewage now 
going into our streams is such that fish and 
other wild life in and around these streams 
are seriously affected. If an additional load 
is placed on them, many will become stink- 
ing eye-sores for miles, and, of course, sup- 
port no wild life. 

Incineration plants have been developed 
that care for garbage with a high degree of 


efficiency. Sewage-disposal plants where 
they exist would have to be greatly in- 
creased to care for this new load, which 
might make treatment costs so high as to 
defeat efforts to establish such plants where 
not now in use. 

This new development is one that calls 
for careful consideration by health and 
sanitation as well as conservation officials 
of the various states. We ask fishermen, 
sportsmen, and naturalists to join with us 
in demanding that studies be made to see 
whether the use of this device should not 
be banned where sewage is discharged un 
treated into inland waters, or where present 
plants are not large enough to take care of 
an increased load.—Ricuarp H. Pouau. 
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Save the Bald Eagle 


By Francis H. Herrick 


With photographs by the author 


E MADE the Bald Eagle the 

living symbol of our freedom, 
and then denied it the freedom of 
which we had made it the emblem. 
At the present time, when we try 
to stop this injustice, and to have 
the Eagle's freedom restored and 
guaranteed by the National Gov- 
ernment, its advocates meet an in- 
surmountable wall of opposition. 
Washington is full of Eagles, but 
they are mostly of stone; the living 
bird seems to have few friends there 
but plenty of enemies. 

What is the meaning of all this? 
Is the Bald Eagle such a culprit that 
his effigy is a disgrace to our na- 
tional seal and coat of arms? No! 
I think that the secret of his un- 
popularity is more complex and 
reaches down into the maze of hu- 
man psychology. As I analyze the 
situation, its elements, if not simple, 
are at least understandable. The 
Eagle is one of the biggest attrac- 
tions in the bird world, but from its 
very size and food habits it is 
obliged to keep to the open. Its 
great nest also can seldom be con- 
cealed, for it stands out like a castle 
on a hill. Denied the protection of 
forests, the Eagle must go to the 
sea, the lakes, and the great river 
valleys to rear its offspring, for fish 
is its favorite food. 

The Eagle is big, but he is fierce 
and formidable also: that scimitar 


of his, and those claws of steel, tell 
the story. He has been known to 
kill and carry a small lamb, al- 
though this is unusual, and if 
trapped or cornered he will fight to 
the death like a demon. 

Might he not also attack a baby 
or a small child, and carry it off to 
his eyrie? He has been accused of 
that. Newspapers recount such oc- 
currences every year, and the un- 
critical reader thinks that where 
there is so much smoke there must 
be fire. Newspaper sensationalism 
inevitably breeds popular hostility 
to the Eagle. 

According to the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 13, 1929, as 
quoted by a recent writer, a Bald 
Eagle—whose weight seldom ex- 
ceeds twelve pounds, and who can- 
not lift more than its weight— 
seized an eight-year-old boy when 
at play, and though he weighed 
fifty pounds, was said to have raised 
him twenty feet in the air before 
dropping him. It was thought, we 
are told, that the shouts of the boy’s 
companions caused the Eagle to 
loosen his grasp. There was another 
touch of realism about this modern 
story—the boy, in falling, struck on 
his head, and it was said that he 
was only stunned, but one feels cer- 
tain that he must have broken his 
neck. 

How often has ‘“‘the fierce Bald 
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Eagle, tyrant of the native woods”’ 
been shot by a citizen, and held up 
to the photographer as a trophy of 
his heroism! 

Our Eagle is known to kill many 
Ducks which hunters have wounded 
and left to die, and, without doubt, 
he kills some which the hunter has 
missed. The Eagle thus becomes a 
rival of the sportsman, who is 
hardly likely to be his friend. When 
the game becomes scarce, how easy 
it is to pin the blame on the Eagle 
and on other birds of prey! 

That phrase, ‘birds of prey,’ de- 
scribes the Eagles, Hawks, and Owls 
quite accurately, for that is what 
they are. On the other hand, they 
are not more predacious than 
Shrikes, Kingfishers, and hundreds 
of water-birds. It is a_ sinister 
phrase, accurate but unfair. It has 
done much, I believe, to incite the 
indiscriminate anger of people 
against one of the most interesting 
orders of living birds, to which 
Linnzus gave the name of Acci- 
pitres, and of which most are 
friendly rather than hostile to man. 

Thus I think we can see how in 
modern times an evil propaganda 
has arisen against our national em- 
blem, the Bald Eagle; and this has 
spread through all the ramifications 
of the Press in America and other 
lands and through the journals of 
sport interested in fish and game, 
thus reaching and poisoning the 
minds of millions of people, most 
of whom are not naturalists or con- 
servationists. What one of us, I 
wonder, could stand up under cal- 
umny and abuse uttered by the 
many, and, if not shouted from the 
house-tops, repeated year in and 


year out? It is hard to kick against 
the pricks of prejudice, ignorance, 
and injustice. 

What is the truth about this 
much-abused national emblem of 
the United States of America? When 
studying Eagles from our lofty 
towers at Vermilion on the shore 
of Lake Erie, we strove with all our 
might to answer this crucial ques- 
tion. When it was found that our 
elevated tent gave us a supreme ad- 
vantage, we resolved to use our 
opportunity to the utmost, and by 
maintaining an unceasing vigil to 
settle the question of food habits, 
so far as those particular birds were 
concerned, by incontrovertible facts. 
We had to ascertain not only the 
kind, but the total amount of food 
served at the eyrie during the whole 
period of nest-life of upwards of ten 
weeks. 

What did we find? That those 
Eagles were living almost exclu- 
sively on Lake Erie fish, taken alive 
from the water, and on the dead 
fish cast up on the beach; 70 per cent 
of their food being fish in 1922, and 
96 per cent in 1923; and the observa- 
tion time was over 200 hours in each 
case. The observations of other 
years were in harmony with these 
results; and by a freak of nature we 
were able to check the Eagle's food 
habits on this spot, not for two or 
three years only, but for a quarter 
of a century. 

On the night of March 10, 1925, 
the great nest went down ina storm, 
and by an examination of the mas- 
sive loam-like core of this eyrie that 
had been started in 1900 and con- 
tained the bony relics of innumer- 
able Eagle dinners, it was possible 
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to construct a cross section of the 
food habits of these birds for the 
past 25 years. This results from the 
fact that these Eagles did not remove 
the remains of their food, but buried 
it in fresh layers of straw and grass. 
It is curious now to observe that 
in this very year of 1925 a report 
had been broadcast that the Ver- 
milion birds were committing un- 
heard-of depredations and destroy- 
ing large numbers of Chickens, 
Turkeys, and lambs in that region. 
An investigation was ordered by 
the Fish and Game Commission of 
Ohio, and many feared that the 
lives of these famous birds might be 
declared forfeit to the state. The 
testimony provided by our field 
observations and by the case of the 
great nest itself could not be set 
aside. The investigation of the 
Fish and Game Commission was 
stopped short, but one might well 
wonder what might have happened 
had there been no means of refuting 
the clamor that was then aroused. 
The core of the great nest held 
not a single bone of a Turkey, nor 
of any domestic fowl larger than a 
Chicken, nor of any mammal greater 
than a rabbit! As it was, two male 
birds were shot at Vermilion, one 
in 1924 and one in 1930, and it was 
difficult for us to keep those Eagles 
alive long enough to study them. 
My conclusions can be given in 
a few words: all things considered, 
the Eagles are about the most in- 
spiring and majestic members of 
the bird world, and are one of the 
outstanding triumphs of organic 
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evolution on this part of the planet. 
To destroy our national bird would 
be an unspeakable folly. 

The Bald Eagle is well satisfied if 
he can get plenty of fish, but will 
occasionally attack other birds and 
small mammals, as well as the 
young of larger ones. In the past 
Eagles have done just enough dam- 
age to enable their enemies to fasten 
upon them many crimes of which 
they were innocent. There is no 
reliable evidence that the Bald 
Eagle has ever attacked a human 
being unless that person was en- 
gaged in robbing the nest. 

The Alaskan Bounty Law was 
never justified as a measure to save 
the salmon. So far as anyone knows 
the Eagles have been in Alaska for 
centuries, but it was only after the 
canneries came to that coast that 
anyone ever complained of the 
scarcity of this famous food fish. 

The only serious menace, aside 
from the forces of nature, which the 
game preserves or the fisheries of the 
world have ever needed to fear is not 
of Eagles, or lions or bears, which 
never kill for sport, but of man 
himself; and aside from those same 
forces of nature, man is the only 
power which men, as well as ant- 
mals, have ever had cause to fear. 

We must oppose the Bounty Law 
and fight for federal protection of 
the nation’s emblem. We must im- 
pose heavy fines for the wanton de- 
struction of the Eagle and its eggs, 
and grant no more permits to col- 
lectors. The Eagle can be saved, 
but it will be an up-hill fight. 


Water-Fowl Restoration Program of the 
Biological Survey 
By Raymond Soderberg 


NY account of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey’s Migratory 
Waterfowl Restoration Program 
should be prefaced with an acknowl- 
edgment of the sincere appreciation 
due E. W. Nelson, former Chief of 
the Bureau, who in 1915 first an- 
nounced the need for a water-fowl 
restoration program based on the 
Federal acquisition and improve- 
ment of sanctuaries. Because of lack 
of funds, comparatively little prog- 
ress was made with Dr. Nelson's 
plans until the enactment, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1929, of the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act which au- 
thorized the appropriation of about 
$8,000,000 for this purpose. Al- 
though only $1,082,525 was actually 
appropriated under the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act, it was sufhi- 
cient to give some impetus to the 
project. 

When Mr. Darling came to Wash- 
ington as Chief of the Bureau, in 
March of 1934, he saw the oppor- 
tunity of allying the water-fowl 
relief program with the Govern- 
ment’s program for human relief. 
He presented so forcibly the need 
for prompt, remedial action that 
$8,500,000 of emergency funds was 
allotted to the Bureau. The pro- 
gram which Dr. Nelson had visual- 
ized and fought for years before was 
about to become a reality. 


Three months later, on July 1, 
1934, Mr. Darling christened a new 
division of the Survey—the Migra- 
tory Waterfowl Division. Although 
it was in this new Division that he 
had centered all of the activities 
anent the conservation, restoration, 
and custodianship of migratory 
water-fowl refuges and interests, it 
was not much of a christening, as on 
that opening day there were but two 
employees in the whole Division. 

From that nucleus there has 
grown, not by any ‘presto chango’ 
methods, but by determined and un- 
flagging work, an organization that, 
at the peak of its first year of ac- 
tivities, employed an army of 4500 
biologists, refuge reconnaissance 
men, hydraulic, cadastral, and con- 
struction engineers, surveymen, 
draftsmen, and laborers, all working 
to complete the first leg of the 
restoration job while funds—the ° 
$8,500,000 which Mr. Darling had 
secured by dint of his now-famous 
feat of “‘sucking money through 
borrowed straws from the other 
fellow’s money barrel’’—still re- 
mained available. 

From the wealth of data previ- 
ously compiled by the Bureau, the 
maze of plans which had been sifted 
and evaluated by the President's 
Committee on Wildlife Restoration, 
and the thousands of proposals 
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which continued to stream in from 
all sections of the United States, 
there was evolved the acquisition 
and development of nineteen major 
areas for migratory water-fowl, and 
thirteen secondary refuges and nest- 
ing-grounds, totaling 840,268 acres. 
In passing, it may be mentioned that 
these proposals, in addition to the 
thoughtful recommendations of sin- 
cere conservationists, included just 
about every kind of real-estate 
scheme from the Federal acquisition 
of the Pacific Ocean to the purchase 
of city lots in the heart of the 
Chicago loop district. 

‘Where to begin?’ was the first 
problem which confronted the newly 
created Division. With funds avail- 
able for only one year, more or less 
abstract biological concepts had to 


be applied quickly to the long- 
awaited practical restoration pro- 
gram. It was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion that restoration measures 
were to be applied to each of the 
four major water-fowl flyways, and 
it had been early determined that 
the program would provide three 
main types of refuges: breeding- 
and nesting-ground refuges, inter- 
mediate or resting and feeding 
refuges in the heavily overshot por- 
tions of the migration routes, and 
refuges in the hereditary wintering 
grounds of the South. But on which 
flyway or on which portion of 


which flyway was the work to 
begin? 
The Bureau biologists had con- 


siderable knowledge of the numbers, 
varieties, and distribution of our 
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migratory water-fowl, and there 
was conclusive evidence that such 
restrictions and modifications of 
the open seasons and bag limits as 
had been applied were not sufficient 
to preserve a breeding stock capable 
of sustaining a mean population 
during the drought period. Alarm- 
ing decreases had been reported year 
after year. Accordingly, it was de- 
cided to acquire and restore first, as 
nearly as possible to its original 
state, the great Duck-hatchery re- 
gion of the Northwest—the breed- 
ing-grounds of the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Minnesota— 
where thousands and thousands of 
lakes, ponds, sloughs and marshes, 
pot-holes and pools produced, in 
former years, untold numbers of 
water-fowl, but which now, as a 
result of severe drought, unwise 
drainage, soil-erosion, and overly 
extensive grazing, lie denuded and 
barren—unfit for both birds and 
men. 

In this connection it is curious to 
note that it required a period of 
national economic adversity to bring 
within range of Mr. Darling's 
‘straws’ the necessary money for 
the restoration program, for which 
sportsmen, naturalists, and conser- 
vationists had been pleading for 
years. The Nation's effort to extend 
relief for man and agriculture in dis- 
tress made it possible for the Bureau 
to come under the banners of the 
submarginal land-retirement and 
drought-relief agencies and thus to 
secure a small portion of the Federal 
moneys which were being spent to 
alleviate the distress of the ‘for- 
gotten man.’ This same accident of 
circumstances became water-fowl's 


good fortune in that it also made it 
possible to secure the services of 
twenty-two CCC camps. Also, by 
accident, or perhaps by design of 
nature, the same drought-stricken 
and depleted lands which had proved 
to be adequate no longer for agri- 
cultural usages were, in many Cases, 
formerly the finest water-fowl pro- 
ducing areas in the United States. 
Although the moneys with which 
the first year’s restoration activities 
were prosecuted came to the Bureau 
definitely labeled as submarginal 
land-retirement and drought-relief 
funds, and although the expendi- 
tures of these moneys had to con- 
form to the technical definitions of 
the purposes for which these moneys 
were originally intended, the Bu- 
reau, in developing the restoration 
program, has never lost sight of its 
main objective—to provide a more 
abundant water-fowl population. 
Each area had to meet very rigid 
requirements before it was con- 
sidered to be of sufficient merit to 
warrant inclusion in the set-up. 
Careful investigations were made to 
make certain that there was avail- 
able an infallible water supply, that 
the area was strategically located 
with reference to the well-defined . 
lines of water-fowl migration, that 
the area was biologically attractive 
or that by relatively simple restora- 
tion methods it could be made so, 
and, finally, because of the nature 
of our funds, that the area was truly 
submarginal in character. In order 
to assure the utmost conservation 
value for every dollar expended, 
each and every recommended area 
which appeared to be worthy of 
development was subjected to very 
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exhaustive and critical studies. It 
may be pointed out that, within 
the span of the first year of restora- 
tion activity, 720 individual tracts, 
spread out over every state in the 
Union and embracing 8,251,670 acres 
of land, were carefully studied to 
determine, scientifically, the bio- 
logical suitability of the respective 
areas. To the casual observer it ap- 
peared that so extensive and critical 
a study was unwarranted and un- 
necessary. In fact, one of the Bu- 
reau's biggest public relations jobs 
was to educate the public (particu- 
larly those impatient souls who 
were offering to sell land to the 
Government) to an understanding 
of the fact that this basic ground- 
work was a very necessary prelimi- 
nary step, not only for the success of 
the first year’s activity, but for the 
anticipated and so fervently hoped- 
for continuation of the program. 
As soon as the biologists had 
placed their stamp of approval on 
an area, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering was called into the 
picture. At the outset of the pro- 
gram, arrangements had been made 
for the Engineers to shoulder the 
water-control work. They did, and 
are still doing a fine job. During 
the first year the Engineers made 
preliminary engineering examina- 
tions of 54 major refuge sites in 
25 states. Careful surveys were 
made and detailed construction plans 
were drafted for improvement and 
control works for 26 of those ref- 
uges. Further, and most important, 
for the immediate program, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
has supervised the construction 
work on 11 refuges which, during 
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the first year, had reached that stage 
of development. Space does not 
permit a description of the high 
caliber of the work performed and 
of the tremendous service rendered 
the water-fowl restoration program 
by the Agricultural Irrigation Engi- 
neers, but a visit to one of the refuges 
and first-hand observation of the 
close correlation which has been 
attained between biological and 
engineering factors will provide 
ample evidence of able codperation. 

In addition to the plans and speci- 
fications, there has been compiled a 
tremendous amount of data regard- 
ing watersheds, run-offs, artesian 
reservoirs, and kindred subjects per- 
taining to water supply on migra- 
tory water-fowl refuges. 

Only when complete biological 
and engineering data demonstrated 
a proposed refuge area to be one of 
outstanding desirability, was ap- 
proval given. Each area had to 
meet specifications in every detail— 
strategic location, ample and un- 
failing water supply, adequate acre- 
age, food, and cover. Then, and 
only then, was the green light—the 
go-ahead signal—flashed to the Bu- 
reau's Division of Land Acquisition. 

If the purchase of 33 refuge areas 
totaling 840,268 acres was simply a 
matter of making land appraisals 
and negotiations, it in itself would 
be an impressive accomplishment. 
But such a statement of the year’s 
land-acquisition activity gives no 
notion of the headaches and heart- 
aches, the stubborn and tenacious 
fighting required to carry the op- 
tioned lands through the tangle of 
legal safeguards so that title could 
be vested in the United States. It 
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was amazing how many things 
could not be done with the land- 
purchase money. The submarginal 
land restrictions and the technical 
rulings of the Department of Justice, 
the Budget Director and the Comp- 
troller General had to be observed 
in minute detail. Further, since the 
construction moneys were available 
only until March 31, 1935, title to 


all construction sites had to be 
vested before that date. Neverthe- 
Acreage 
optioned or 
committed 
Project Acreage | and title 
desired being 
cleared to 
the United 
| States 
Acres | Acres 


Arkansas: White River 110,000 | 107,968.18 


California: Sacramento.... . 10,880 | 10,880.00 
Illinois: Chautauqua Bottoms.| — 5,000 4,786.37 
Louisiana: 

Delta Refuge 37,000 | 36,860.97 

Lacassine Refuge. -| 30,000 | 29,814.00 

Sabine Lake... . 137,233 | 137,233.00 
Michigan: 

Lake St. Clair... 14,000 | 14,000.00 

Seney Marsh 24,630 | 19,361.62 
Minnesota: 

Mud Lake. .. , $3,000 | §2,713.00 

Rice Lake... . 10,600 | 10,580.00 
Missouri: 

Squaw Creek... ‘ 7,000 | 6,980.74 

Swan Lake | 10,000 8,196.26 


Montana: 


Lake Bowdoin ; *640 #6 40.00 


Medicine Lake. . 23,700 | 21,528.00 

Red Rock Lakes 25,000 | 20,860.00 
Nebraska: Valentine L akes. 68,910 67,747.21 
North Carolina: 

Lake Mattamuskeet $0,000 | 50,000.00 
North Dakota: 

Arrowwood . 14,000 | 13,436.68 

Des Lacs. . . 15,000 | 14,059.71 

Lostwood ‘ -| 30,000 | 23,826.85 

Lower Souris , . §0,000 | 47,026.71 

Upper Souris. .. ‘ 34,000 | 29,676.78 
Oregon: Lake Malheur and 

Blitzen Valley. . ..++| 64,720 | 64,720.00 
South Dakota: 

Pe Sere ; 9,362 | 9,362.06 

Lake Andes. . 365 347-53 

Waubay..,..... ; 2,645 2,117.08 

Sand Lake. : 20,000 | 20,303.50 
Tennessee: Lake Isom , | 4,200 907.00 
Texas: Muleshoe.. . ~+e| §,978 5,811.00 
Washington: Turnbull. | 4,500 2,412.00 
Wisconsin: Trempealeau.....| 6,112 6,112.00 


Total acreage. .... 878,475 | 840,268.25 


less, the job was done. Let us look 
at the record given in the tables 
below. 

People often ask, ‘‘Just what does 
this refuge development entail? 
What is there to be done?’’ For the 
answer, one need only go to the 
record of what already has been 
done on the Bureau's thirty-two 
new refuge areas. Headquarters and 
service buildings and patrol towers 
have been erected for efficient main- 
tenance and protection. Modern 
laboratories have been constructed 
in order that those interested in the 
natural sciences may pursue their 
studies amid ideal field conditions. 
An extremely important item of 
work was the construction of dams, 


dikes, levees, and jetties so as to 
Acreage 
loptioned or 
Existing Refuges Enlarged Acreage — 
and Rehabilitated desired | being 
Project | cleared to 
the United 
| States 
| Acres Acres 
Arkansas: Big Lake...... paataaraa 
Florida: St. Marks.... .| 12,000 | 10,108.00 
Georgia: Savannah River 5,000 4,897.00 
Maryland: Black Water ; sw ani 
Nebraska: 
Crescent Lake...... ; 9,300 4,152.00 
Niobrara refuge. . . = 3,400 3,383.11 
Nevada: Railroad Valley. rene pet 
South Carolina: 
Cape Romain... . «| Qyao 45993.00 
Savannah River. aia aa 5,000 2,616.00 
Utah: Bear River...........] 
Total acreage. . 42,400 30,149.11 
Acreage 
optioned or 
committed 
Duck Stamp Acreage | and title 
Project | desired | _ being 
| cleared to 
| | the United 
States 
Minnesota: ' Talcot Laket.. ‘sa 1,029 | 1,029.00 


*Remainder (14,160 acres) public domain trans- 
ferred by the Reclamation Service. 


{Duck stamp funds were not available until very 


late in the year. 
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greatly increase marsh areas by 
means of storage reservoirs to main- 
tain stable water-levels throughout 
the marshes. Also of the utmost 
importance was the food and cover 
plantings for wild life, especially 
migratory water-fowl, and the gen- 
eral revegetation of ranges. Artesian 
wells have been drilled to furnish, 
where needed, additional water 
supply. Cattle are excluded by the 
erection of multi-strand boundary 
fences. Roads, bridges, and truck- 
and foot-trails were provided and 
fire-lines established. Refuge mark- 
ers have been put in place to warn 
against and thus _pro- 
vide the isolation so essential to 
the birds. Check-dams have been 
built to stop badly eroding gullies, 
and bank-erosion protection has 
been given the shores of all water 
areas. Stagnant water bodies, espe- 
cially those with feather edges, 
have been eliminated, together with 
other conditions which foster botul- 
ism and other water-fowl diseases. 
Patrol boats are being provided for 
the larger refuges and suitable docks 
and shelters for these boats are being 
constructed. In so far as is compat- 
ible with the primary purpose of 
the refuges, public recreational areas 
are being provided. This involves 
the development of picnic grounds 
and the construction of bathing 
beaches, bath-houses, and public 
toilets. These items of 
work, added, represent a typical 
refuge development. 

It was stated previously that the 
Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 
made the engineering surveys and 
drew up the plans and specifications 
for the water impoundment and 
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control structures. On the basis of 
their specifications bids were solic- 
ited and contracts were awarded for 
the nesting-marsh restoration struc- 
tures. 

During the same interval, the 
Biological Survey's architectural 
staff had not been letting any grass 
grow under their feet, so to speak. 
Plans were drawn for sixteen com- 
plete headquarters and administra- 
tive building set-ups. Each unit 
was planned individually so as to 
meet fully the conditions peculiar 
to the refuge for which it was in- 
tended. Specifications were written. 
Bids were advertised. The result 
was a modern headquarter and labo- 
ratory unit for each of the sixteen 
refuges. Much could be said of the 
thought and the care, the planning 
and the computing that went into 
those buildings so as to insure every 
modern convenience and substantial 
construction at the lowest possible 
cost. It is sufficient to say that every 
member of the Biological Survey 
family is proud of those structures. 

Much of the success attained by 
the Restoration Program must be 
credited to the twenty-two CCC 
camps. Under the direction of the 
engineers and biologists, these boys 
have been performing the thousand 
and one important jobs so necessary 
to the success of the refuge. To take 
one example of the manner in which 
they are helping to make those 
water-fowl refuges attain the high- 
est serviceability to the birds, one 
may consider the excellent job of 
seed-gathering and food- and cover- 
planting. 

Trees, shrubs, vines, and herba- 
ceous plants all contribute to the 
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development of the game refuge, and 
since the existing stand of natural 
food-and cover-plants was often in- 
adequate to meet the demands of 
game and other birds, measures 
were taken to promote their growth 
on all suitable parts of the refuges. 
Prime consideration was given to 
those plants that produce the great- 
est abundance of desirable foods, 
many of which likewise furnish ex- 
cellent cover. The higher portions 
of the refuges were developed for 
upland game. 

Tons of seeds and tubers have been 
collected by the CCC boys for the 
fall and spring plantings. Huge 
quantities were stored in specially 
constructed cellars in order to pre- 
serve the seeds and tubers and to 
induce germination. Farm machin- 
ery was employed to harvest a few 
species, but most of the choice seeds 
and all tubers were, of necessity, 
collected carefully by hand. 
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In addition to the many indige- 
nous food- and cover-plants, exten- 
sive patches of corn, wheat, barley, 
millet, and the like, were developed 
which will augment the natural 
supply of food. 

The dearth of trees, shrubs, and 
vines in the Great Plains region 
makes it imperative that sufficient 
stock be raised in nurseries. Many 
an embryo nurseryman was dis- 
covered among the camp enrollees 
and, under the direction of Bureau 
biologists, the necessary nursery 
program now is in full swing. 

To induce the greatest number of 
birds to use the refuges, prior to the 
time they reach their maximum 
productivity of foods, the boys have 
trucked in grain elevator screenings 
to be used solely as feed. Elevator 
operators have coGperated heartily 
by donating screenings. At present 
80 tons have been stored in CCC- 
constructed granaries. 
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By referring to the list of the first 
year's progress, one will note that, 
in keeping with the original plans 
of the Bureau, the restoration ac- 
tivity was concentrated in the 
Mississippi Flyway, and more partic- 
ularly in the breeding-grounds of 
that Flyway. However, it should 
also be noted that substantial prog- 
ress has been made toward the 
rehabilitation of the other impor- 
tant water-fowl flyways, as, for 
example, the great Mallard-winter- 
ing concentration area on the White 
River in Arkansas; the Sacramento 
Refuge in California, which will be 
of special value to western Geese; 
the §0,000-acre tract in North Caro- 
lina, encompassing Lake Matta- 
muskeet, which is the most impor- 
tant Goose- and Swan-wintering 
area on the Atlantic Coast, and on 
the western coast, in Oregon, Lake 
Malheur, and Blitzen Valley Refuge, 
embracing 64,720 acres of what is 
felt to be the greatest water-fowl 
area on that coast. 

The National Migratory Water. 
fowl Refuge Program now is well 
on its way toward its second birth- 
day. With an additional $6,000,000, 
in hand, the present indications are 
that in this second year it will sur- 
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pass the first year’s growth. Many 
of the pitfalls of the first year will 
be avoided. With personnel thor- 
oughly trained, it is expected that 
43 new areas will be added to the 
refuge set-up by the end of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. These, together 
with the 32 established last year, 
and the 105 previously established, 
will bring 180 migratory water-fowl 
refuges, totaling 3,448,837 acres, 
under Federal jurisdiction. 

With the united support of Amer- 
ica’s millions of biologists, lovers of 
nature, conservationists and sports- 
men, the goal—7,500,000 acres—is 
not at all impossible of attainment. 

Mr. Darling's successor as Chief 
of the Bureau, Mr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, has stated: 

“Certain basic principles of restoration of 
wildlife can be controlled or manipulated 
by man. Cover, food, and water within the 
normal range of a bird or animal are abso- 
lutely essential if it is to live on an area... . 
These factors can be controlled. Disease, floods, 
drought, and other weather conditions of 
abnormal severity cannot be controlled, but 
their ill effects can be minimized by sound 
management."’ 

This aggressive philosophy is to 
be the foundation of the Federal 
custody of the Nation's water-fow! 
and water-fowl refuges. 
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BIRD-LORB $ MOTTO: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A curious—indeed, an almost unbelievable 
—instance of what would probably be up- 
held as ‘utilitarian conservation’ has just 
come to our notice. Prepared by two ento- 
mologists, and issued under the imprimatur 
of the New York State Museum, it offers 
further evidence of the dangers that assault 
wild life from every side—even from those 
quarters whence only aid should come. 

Dr. C. L. Metcalf and W. E. Sanderson 
have published two papers on insect pests 
in the Adirondack Mountains. A black-fly 
survey was undertaken, they tell us, “At 
the request of a large number of Adirondack 
businessmen."’ These businessmen are fur- 
ther identified as ‘Those who are finan- 
cially interested in hotels, resorts, clubs, 
supply houses, transportation companies, 
real estate and other phases of business in 
this area... .'’ Other interests affected by 
the black fly are mentioned; game, for 
example, receives a piteous paragraph, be- 
cause it is subjected to fly-bites! (Game- 
fish, however, which feed on insect larve, 
are not mentioned.) Tuberculosis sanitar- 
iums, which since the early days of Dr. 
Trudeau have been notably successful in the 
Adirondacks, are presented as victims of the 
black fly. Anyone familiar with publicity 
techniques, or who has read Aisop’s story 
of the wolf who wore a sheepskin coat, will 
readily arrive at the conclusion that while 
the voice is the voice of Esau, the hand 
appears to be the hotel man’s. 

The paper, which seems to be competently 
prepared, emphasizes the discomfort in- 
flicted by these flies in the area where, the 
paper points out, “The State of New York 
has wisely set aside a great preserve of 
2,000,000 acres in the heart of the Adiron- 
cms. ...” 


This preserve has been protected as a 
wilderness area, and, in spite of repeated 
assaults by commercial interests, has been 
largely maintained in a wild state. Con- 
servationists have repeatedly had to battle 
to keep roads out of it and to preserve its 
forests intact. They could scarcely have 
succeeded in their efforts were it not that 
the Forest Preserve is safeguarded by the 
State Constitution. 

Now, in view of this brief historical back- 
ground, it is interesting to read the black- 
fly remedy proposed by these entomologists. 
“The clearing out of obstructions in 
streams,’’ they write, citing two other 
authors, ‘‘near hotels, golf courses, camps, 
clubs and private cottages; removing brush, 
logs, sticks, stumps and stones that form the 
ripples and waterfalls; and deepening and 
narrowing channels will reduce the numbers 
of flies that can develop in these breeding 
areas.”’ 

In other words, destroying natural condi- 
tions, making life untenable for many 
aquatic forms of life, and completely up- 
setting the ecological applecart, will be fine 
for the hotel business. 

Now, we hold no particular brief for the 
black fly. It is a pestiferous and annoying 
insect. But what of it? Is the unfailing at- 
traction of the wilderness, is the re-creating 
serenity of its solitudes such a small thing 
that we will forego it because of a few in- 
sects? Are all our forests to be turned into 
picnicking grounds for city folk, who are a 
major factor in starting forest fires? Doubt- 
less black-fly ‘control’ would be more 
efficient if the stream-beds were all lined 
with concrete. 

Lest it seem that, in this editorial, we are 
making much ado about nothing, it should 
be remembered that mosquito control, 
largely prosecuted at the behest of business 
interests, has devastated wide wild-life 
areas, that it has become a racket to the 
extent that it is often undertaken where it 
is not justified, and that it is virtually never 
carried on so as to minimize damage to 
wild life. 

If we are to have utilitarian conservation, 
is it to be for the use of commercial ex- 
ploiters—or for those millions of Americans 
with enough taste and intelligence to pre- 
serve Nature's gifts in perpetuity? 
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“WE’RE COMING BACK!” 


Participants Vote Audubon Nature Camp Unqualified Success 


With photographs by Roger T. Peterson 


Enthusiasm beyond even the most opti- 
mistic hopes of the Staff was unanimously 
expressed by the campers at the first and 
second sessions of the Audubon Nature 
Camp, Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscon- 
gus Bay, Maine, and the satisfaction was 
underscored by enrollments for additional 
sessions this summer. ‘We can't stay, now,” 
campers, committed to camp work or sum- 
mer school, said, ‘“‘but we'll be back for 
the last period.” 

From food to quarters, from starfish to 
birds, from the boatman to the camp 
director, everything ‘clicked.’ If there is a 
harder-working group of campers in the 
United States, we have not heard of them. 
The activity, from 6.30 in the morning to 
lights out at 10, is, however, of the campers’ 
own choosing; responding to the enthusiasm 


Mr. Baker awards the Audubon Gold 
Medal to Miss Boal 


of their instructors, each day seems to have 
far too few hours. Weary campers tumble 
into bed at night, but they come back for 
more, each morning, with undiminished 
zeal. 

Under the leadership of the Staff, life- 
lists, field-identification skill, and knowl- 
edge of how animals live, grow swiftly. 
All campers are working with three or more 
subjects, and dinner-table debates as to 
which course is most productive of results 
end in draws. The consensus seems to be 
that each course is ‘best.’ 

A camp museum has been set up where live 
specimens may be seen readily, where life 
histories of various forms are illustrated, 
and where teaching methods are displayed. 
A nature trail has introduced many of the 
campers, for the first time, to this modern 
development of the ‘living museum.’ 

Every day, hours are spent learning 
nature-lore in the field, where birds, mam- 
mals, plants, insects, marine and fresh- 
water invertebrates may be known at home; 
in the evenings there are round-table dis- 
cussions and illustrated lectures. The course 
in nature-teaching methods offers fascinat- 
ing revelations to many campers. The 
lighter side of life is not neglected: dances, 
outdoor lobster-feasts, and impromptu 
vaudeville shows might be said to break 
the monotony, if monotony existed—which 
it doesn't. 

Probably the high point for most of the 
campers is the off-shore trips to Matinicus 
Rock, Egg Rock and Otter Island, where 
Arctic Terns, Guillemots, Petrels, Gulls, 
Herons and Puffins nest, and to Old Hump 
Ledge where is situated one of the largest 
Cormorant colonies on the New England 
coast. There is a gambling element in these 
trips; when seas are heavy, and the boats 
rise and fall five to six feet with the heaving 
tides, landing is impossible, and when fog 
blankets the coast the proverbial needle in 
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‘‘WE’'’RE COMING BACK!"’ 


the haystack would be more easily dis- 
covered than these barren pinnacles. Two 
large power-boats carry the campers, and 
landings are made from the Cape Cod dories 
that are ubiquitous on the shores of New 
England. Most of the campers, paying their 
first visit to the coast of Maine, are stirred 
by the island-dotted beauty of the bay, and 
on these sea-trips they travel into the very 
heart of one of the unspoiled scenic regions 
of the United States. If there were no birds, 
they say, the trip would be ever-memorable; 
but there are birds everywhere, not only on 
the islands, but across the waters traversed 
by the boats. 

The campers of the first period, about one- 
third of whom were men, show an interest- 
ing diversity of occupations. Coming from 
the District of Columbia, New York, New 
Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, Maryland, Arizona, and 
Pennsylvania, they represented the follow- 
ing businesses and teacher, 
camp counselor, nature lecturer, private 
secretary, Scout leader, conservation chair- 
man of State Federation of Garden Clubs, 
singer, life insurance actuary, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor researcher, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture librarian, and assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education. 

The campers in the second and third 
periods, coming from Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Michigan, Iowa, California, In- 
diana, Maryland, West Virginia, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, have included teachers, 
Scout leaders, a clerk, students, a card 
operator, librarian, businessman, natural- 
ists, photo-engraver, administrator, and a 
clergyman. 

On Friday, June 26, there was a house- 
warming at the camp, attended by sixty 
guests, as well as by fifty campers and the 
staff of teachers. Guests were given ample 
opportunity to look about the camp and 
take short nature walks in the neighbor- 
hood; also short boat-trips to get panoramic 
views of the island. 

Mr. John H. Baker, who acted as master 
of ceremonies, awarded to Miss Esther Boal, 
of Hobart, Ind., one of the campers present, 
the Audubon Gold Medal in recognition of 
her winning first prize in the teachers’ 
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division of the 1935-36 Junior Audubon 
Contest. 

Luncheon was served, and addresses made 
by Mrs. Millicent Todd Bingham and Dr. 
James M. Todd, through whose generosity 
the establishment of the camp had been 
made possible. 

After briefly outlining the history of Hog 
Island, on which the Audubon Nature Camp 
is situated, and of the region thereabouts, 
Mrs. Bingiiam told of her attempts to pre- 
serve the area intact, as a wild-life sanctuary, 
and to have it used in advancing the cause 
of nature education. So significant is the 
story of her efforts that an extensive excerpt 
from Mrs. Bingham's speech is quoted here: 

First, I began to try to interest local 
groups of nature students. ... The replies 
I received were unanimous in wishing that 
the island could be preserved in its present 
state, but saying that they had no cash. 

I should explain that my first objective 
in 1933 was to find a bird club to buy this 
peninsula, Point Breeze, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Ambrose wanted to sell. I hoped to find 
such a group to use the buildings as a camp. 


The Parula Warbler is a common nester 
at the camp 
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Lindsay Photo Service 


Guests and Campers at the Housewarming 


From my friend Professor Coker, of the 
University of North Carolina, I heard of the 
work of the Alleghany Nature Camp in 
western New York State, where they study 
all the aspects of nature in that locality and 
give a kind of diploma to those who have 
completed the course. Here on Hog Island, 
I thought, we have as much as they have 
and we have the ocean besides! Surely | 
ought to be able to persuade someone to 
try the experiment 

After another unsuccessful attempt in 
Maine, I went next to the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, and then to the Federa- 
tion of the Bird Clubs of New England, 
pointing out to them the advantages of such 
an island for such a purpose. I think I can 
say that the Executive Secretary of the 
Federation, Mr. Laurence Fletcher, believed 
in my idea. But those of you who have tried 
to raise money for any purpose whatsoever, 
during the past few years, know the dis- 
couragement which confronts you. 

In the fall of 1934, Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose 
who, at my request had kindly waited 
before disposing of their property, being in 
sympathy with my endeavors, wrote me 
that they had decided to cut off their timber. 
I knew that if they did that the island would 
be useless as a sanctuary. At that point I 
told my dilemma in a quite casual way toa 
friend of ours in New York, Dr. James M. 
Todd, who is here today. He likes Maine, 
he even likes birds, I think, and without 
my asking him, he said he would help me 
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out. It is impossible to describe to you the 
effect that his unsolicited offer had upon me. 
It was the turning point. I wrote to the 
Ambroses. I wrote to the Federation of the 
Bird Clubs that they might perhaps have 
the use of the island without having to buy 
it. But again we struck a snag. For we dis- 
covered that it would cost so much to fit up 
the buildings that the Federation could not 
afford to undertake the enterprise. Dr. 
Todd again came to the rescue. He said 
this time that if I could find anybody to use 
the Ambrose property he would buy it out- 
right and give it to them. I was walking 
on air. To find such an organization seemed 
such an easy thing to do! But I came down 
to earth with a thud when I realized after 
months of effort that nobody could afford 
to accept his generous gift. 

Then came a day in the spring of 1935. 
The Ambroses could wait no longer. Dr. 
Todd's offer still held, but I had not been 
able to find a taker. At that juncture | 
went to see my friend, Dr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, the renowned ornithologist of the 
American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. He listened to my story, said 
nothing, but went to the telephone and 
called up John H. Baker, the newly elected 
executive of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. Within the next day or 
two I met Mr. Baker. I shall never forget 
that interview. I began with the familiar 
line of talk, ‘I have a beautiful wooded 
island on the coast of Maine. It has been 
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protected from shooting and other depreda- 
tions for the past quarter of a century. On 
one end of it there is a group of buildings 
owned—"’ at that point Mr. Baker jumped 
in. ‘Just exactly what I want,’’ he said 
... . Lassure you I had hard work to main- 
tain my equilibrium! His plan for the camp 
seemed to spring full-grown like Athena from 
the head of Zeus before my astonished gaze. 

As he developed his idea for the camp I 
was speechless—teachers and adult students 
were to come in groups of fifty for a stay of 
two weeks throughout the summer. In that 
first interview Mr. Baker outlined to me his 
main objective which, if I interpret him 
correctly, is this: if teachers of nature study 
to children can be sufficiently enthused with 
their subject, the children’s instinctive, in- 
born interest in birds and beasts and flowers 
can be salvaged. That interest will not die, 
but will be fostered and encouraged, and 
by study made into an avocation which will 
provide throughout life more real satisfac- 
tion than many things which are not there 
for the asking. 

Half dazed by the rapidity with which 
the activities of the hypothetical camp 
shaped themselves in Mr. Baker's mind, I 
left his office, dived into the subway, and 
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made for Dr. Todd’s house by the shortest 
route. I told him what Mr. Baker had said 
and he said, ‘‘Good!’’ And ‘‘Good,’’ from 
Dr. Todd, is a reward worth working for. 

Well, it is not quite yet the end of my 
story. Mr. Baker could not accept Dr. 
Todd's gift of Point Breeze Inn and bunga- 
lows whose buildings were much in need of 
repair and on which a good deal of money 
would have to be spent, without assurance 
that the campers would have the right to 
use all of Hog Island for purposes of study. 
Here, then, was another dilemma. Miss 
Glidden had sold her quarter to a friend of 
my mother’s who was very ill last year, so 
ill, indeed, that he was unwilling to agree 
to anything that would bind him in the 
future. Those 70-odd acres of his would 
have to be purchased somehow. The whole 
plan could not be allowed to fall through 
just before completion because of a thing 
like that. 

In the vernacular, it was “‘up to me.’ | 
will not enlarge upon my state of mind, but 
say only that the solution was as follows: 
With my mother’s life insurance money, I 
bought the undivided quarter of the island 
which she had not owned and I was thereby 
enabled to promise Mr. Baker that the 
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Association's right to use the entire island 
is secure. Hog Island was made and now is 
the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, leased to the 
Association on a dollar-a-year basis. 

My gratitude is great—to many people: 
to my mother, Mrs. Todd, for having bought 
and preserved this place throughout the 
years, and for having bequeathed it to me, 
to carry on; to my grandfather who taught 
me to appreciate the works of nature when 
J was still too small to understand; to my 
husband, for having encouraged me to 
think that I could succeed in my venture. 
He is always ready to applaud a success and 
to cheer me up after a failure. To those who 
helped me to make my dream come true | 
have especial gratitude: to Dr. Todd for 
having believed in me enough to lend mea 
hand, and to purchase the Ambrose property 
at a critical moment; and to Mr. Baker for 
not only having caught my vision when it 
was only half-expressed, but for having en- 
larged and expanded and improved it in 
every way. Through his determined efforts 
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this enterprise has become a fait accompli. 
Such leadership as his is going a long way 
toward opening the eyes of the American 
people to the value as well as to the beauty 
of our wilderness heritages before it is too 
late. This, the firss Audubon Nature Camp, 
is a beginning. Others will follow. Such 
camps will help to shield us from the re- 
proach of future generations—that because 
of ignorance or greed, ‘‘eyes had they, but 
they saw not, ears had they, but they heard 
not,’ when all about them was spread a 
feast for the eye and for the ear, satisfaction 
for the heart and soul in the beauty of the 
world—and for the mind, an unlimited 
storehouse of interesting facts which are 
there for the mere effort of seeking them out. 

If my mother and I could have foreseen 
years ago what we would most have wished 
for this blessed Hog Island, it would have 
been just what has come about—the estab- 
lishment of the first Nature Study Camp of 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies.—W. V. 
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REPRIEVE FOR JEOPARDIZED DUCKS URGED 
BY ASSOCIATION 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has once more been carrying on a 
vigorous campaign for one year’s cessation 
of shooting North America’s water-fowl, 
reduced to dangerously low numbers by a 
variety of causes, important among which 
is shooting. 

On June 15 a pamphlet, containing a 
letter written by Nash Buckingham, was 
sent to all members, and to numerous sports- 
men throughout the United States. In a 
covering letter, Kermit Roosevelt, President 
of the Association, wrote: ‘‘The enclosed 
pamphlet . . . contains a startling, impres- 
sive and truthful account, by a well-known 
duck hunter of conditions in the center of 
the Mississippi Valley flyway during the 
season of 1935. 

“It should serve permanently to check any 
and all efforts to restore those outstanding 
abuses of duck and goose hunting, the use 
of live decoys and bait. It properly em- 
phasizes the sorry failure of federal and state 
governments to eliminate the commercial- 
ization of such hunting. 

“This Association again strongly advocates a 
one-year closing. Nothing has transpired in 
the past year to alter our conviction that a 
halt in the killing of ducks by man is essen- 
tial, if we are to avoid dire risk of further 
depletion of supply, especially that of species 
threatened with extinction. . . .”’ 

In the course of this survey, Mr. Bucking- 
ham shot at clubs and commercial ‘slaughter 
pens’ in Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi, and the account 
evaluated such factors as comparative quan- 
tities of Ducks and Geese; water-levels and 
natural foods; the effects of ‘feeding’ and 
‘no baiting’ and of ‘no live decoys’; the 
effect of magazine gun curtailments and of 
7 A.M. openings and 4 p.m. closings; law 
enforcement, state and Federal; and com- 
mercial shooting. It closed with certain 
recommendations. 


There is not space, here, to recapitulate 
all of Mr. Buckingham’s report, but it is 
well to record in Birp-Lore certain import- 
ant conclusions. In presenting his findings, 
Mr. Buckingham stated: ‘The services of 
the writer of the letter printed below were 
utilized by the Audubon Association in 
order to have the work done by a hunter 
whose position as such is thoroughly under- 
stood, and who did the work ‘strictly on 
the basis that he would call the cards as 
they came up, and let the chips fall where 
they would.’ ”’ 

Effects of ‘No Baiting’ and ‘Feeding’: ‘The 
effect of this regulation,’’ writes Mr. Buck- 
ingham, ‘‘was vitally impaired as to factual 
finding by a later modification that per- 
mitted ‘feeding’; to wit, the baiting of one 
part of a premises and shooting on another 
section thereof.... All the ‘feeding’ modi- 
fication did was to gum the works... . In 
our humble opinion ‘no baiting’ might well 
be tried out for one season... .”’ 

Regulation Against Live Decoys: ‘‘This pro- 
duced water-fowl salvage and was revealing 

The use of live decoys had ‘softened’ 
up hunting and hunters. Put on their own, 
by the new regulation, and being unable to 
‘call’ they simply sat and fumed and trusted 
to luck. The use of live decoys is unfair 
for the future, acts as a deterrent to skill 
and should be permanently blacklisted . . . 

**. . . we now have duck shooting in such 
shape as to warrant regulation of its past 
worst feature . . . the right thinking general 
public of outdoorsmen is ready to either get 
right down to brass tacks for sportsmanlike 
water-fowl gunning and restoration pro- 
grams, until conditions change for the better 
or else (as many of them were), ready to 
close the season... . 

“My recommendation is that the present 
regulations be continued in force, and ‘com- 
mercial shooting’ .be strictly regulated. All 
clubs, private or commercial,’’ Mr. Bucking- 
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ham concluded, “‘should be required to 
register, and, at season's close, file returns 
of kill by species, income, etc.”’ 

This pamphlet was circulated because it 
seemed advisable to bring home to hunters 
the fact that very sorry conditions exist, 
through the medium of a survey by a man 
who is well known as a Duck hunter and 
writer on sporting topics 

Early in July, concomitant with a heat- 
wave that killed hundreds of people over 
much of the United States, a disastrous 
drought once more settled over the principal 
Duck-breeding areas in the Great Plains 
region. The U. S. Biological Survey re- 
ported that thousands of birds were leaving 
the parched land, to find sanctuary in Federal 
refuges. Young birds, unable to fly, were, 
of course, left behind at dried potholes and 
small lakes. ‘“‘Some of them,’’ the Bureau 
stated, “died in their nests—others perished 
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in travelling overland with the adult birds 
in search of food and water.”’ 

In the face of this aggravation of the 
situation, certain sportsmen began to bring 
pressure for a longer season, by staggering 
the shooting days, for the establishment of 
three zones in the U. S., for bigger bag 
limits, and for the return of baiting and live 
decoys. 

On July 14, determined to make heard in 
Washington the voice of those to whom our 
water-fowl resources are a rich heritage to 
be defended against selfish interests that, 
apparently, would willingly jeopardize not 
only the Ducks but their own sport, the 
Association circularized its entire member- 
ship, urging members to telegraph at once 
to President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, a plea for drought 
relief for the Ducks in the form of a one 
year closed season. 


NEW CHANNEL DRIVES BIRDS FROM THREE 
ISLANDS SANCTUARY 


The new navigation channel through the 
Three Islands Sanctuary, maintained by the 
Audubon Association on the Texas coast, 
has already proved destructive to bird life, 
according to report received, as this issue 
goes to press, from Mr. Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr., Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries. On 
June 24, Mr. Sprunt, Mr. James L. Abney, 
attorney representing the Association in its 
action denying the Irrigation District's right 
of condemnation and seeking damages, to- 
gether with the Association's Green Island 
warden, Mr. E. B. Chamberlain of the 
Museum, and Mr. H. C. 
Blanchard of Brownsville, visited the area 
and found 16 nests on one of the islands de- 
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serted and empty. There was much evidence 
that boats had been landed, as would have 
been practically impossible before the con- 
struction of the new channel. The destruc- 
tion of this colony is an indication of what 
may be expected if boats make regular use of 
the channel. 

On June 29th, a hearing was held, without 
jury, before Judge Cox, in Brownsville. The 
gentlemen above referred to were present to 
testify as to the wild life on the islands and 
the effect of the channel. Judge Cox over- 
ruled all our special pleas and the Associa- 
tion is prosecuting an appeal. Further ac- 
counts of this matter will be given in a 
future issue of Birp-Lore. 


WITH THE AUDUBON WARDENS 


Recent News of the Great White Heron, Glossy Ibis, and other Rare Species 


On a flight from Miami to the Dry Torgu- 
gas (June 22) with Commander von Paulsen 
of the U. S. Coast Guard, the writer counted 
188 Great Whites, 19 Ward’s Herons, and 
2 Wurdemann’s Herons along the charted 
course of the flight. Except at the Marquesas 
Keys no change of route was made in order 
to locate occidentalis, and the flight was in 
no sense a survey of the bird's range or a 
count of its total population. Of the Great 
Whites observed, 108 were counted in the 
area lying to the westward of Key West, a 
portion of their range not covered in previous 
surveys. Of course, the presence of so many 
birds in this new area may or may not be 
significant. Perhaps a redistribution takes 
place at the end of the final spring nesting, 
or these birds may actually represent an 
additional population not included in our 
earlier estimates. The next complete survey 
of the range will give us this information. 

Whatever the status of the Great Whites 
in that western sector, it is evident that the 
species is showing an improvement. Certain 
local rumors to the contrary, it is our belief 
that very few of these great Herons have 
been killed since the disastrous hurricane of 
last Labor Day. The numbers recorded on 
the June flight indicate the present popula- 
tion of the species along a casual route 
through their territory. 

The July Auk (page 347) contains two 
reports of Great White Herons, both indi- 
cating February occurrence beyond the nor- 
mal breeding-range. However, the species 
has nested at the Shark River rookery (Holt, 
MSS. 1932.) where 35 were observed roosting 
that year. 


Other Rare Species—Doing Well 
and Not So Well 


On the new Bird Key, Dry Tortugas group, 
the Noddy and Sooty Terns are thriving 
under the care of Mr. Fred Eberhardt, Act- 
ing Custodian of Fort Jefferson National 


Monument, which is under the National 
Park Service and now includes the famous 
Tern colony. It was the writer's impression 
that the Noddy Tern has suffered by the 
washing away of the old Bird Key and the 
necessity of the colony's reéstablishing on 
the new key, where at present there does 
not appear to be the required abundance of 
nesting-sites for this bush-nesting species. 
Watson (Publication 103, Carnegie Inst. of 
Wash., 1908, p. 197) states that it is “‘not 
quite true for Noddies on Bird Key"’ that 
they sometimes lay their eggs directly upon 
the ground. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, well over 50 per cent of the Noddies 
were nesting either directly on the ground 
or in elaborate nests built up from the coral 
sand of the island. 

The small number of this species, com- 
pared to the extremely abundant Sooties, 
may be a result of this necessity for re- 
adaptation of nesting habit. 

Our precious Glossy Ibises did not raise 
as many young this year as we had reason 
to expect. Present indications point to a 
pair of factors that must be dealt with more 
vigorously by next nesting season: Fish 
Crows and the commercial egg collector. 
Attempts will be made to discourage the 
former without killing them; the latter, 
which will be dealt with severely, is defi- 
nitely known to have broken up a nesting 
this year. 

Conditions in Texas 


The heavy rains and high water along the 
Texas coast caused considerable damage to 
bird-life this season. Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
Supervisor of Southern Sanctuaries, spent 
the last three weeks of June inspecting bird 
colonies along that coast. Our most im- 
portant charge, the Roseate Spoonbill, did 
not raise as many young this year due to 
the high water-level, but Mr. Sprunt found 
no evidence of the actual loss of many of 
these birds. 
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The splendid colony of Spoonbills on the 
Second Chain-of-Islands in San Antonio 
Bay suffered most severely, and it is believed 
that the large group of this species nesting 
to the north in Hynes Bay represents, to a 
considerable degree, the Spoonbill popula- 
tion formerly located at the Second Chain. 
These birds raised young at three places on 
the Texas coast, and considerable numbers 
of non-breeding birds were observed by Mr. 
Sprunt at two other locations. The total 
population is below last year, however, and, 
including birds, appears to be 
under 1200. 

The rookery in Hynes Bay is of outstand- 
ing importance and besides Spoonbills con- 
tained large nesting groups of White-faced 
Glossy Ibises, White Ibises, and Snowy 
Egrets, as well as lesser numbers of American 
Egrets, Louisiana Herons, Ward's Herons, 
and several pairs of Fulvous Tree Ducks. 
Mr. Sprunt counted 1000 young of the Glossy 
Ibises and 1200 young of the White Ibis in 
this new rookery. The White-faced Glossy 
should, of course, not be confused with the 


young 


Eastern Glossy Ibis which occurs only in 
Florida and is extremely rare, as these pages 
have given testimony 


Reddish Egret Extends Eastward 


The presence of Reddish Egrets nesting on 
the Vingt’un Islands in Galveston Bay was 
recently reported to us by Mr. Alston Clapp, 
Sr., of Houston. Mr. Sprunt saw these 
birds, a single pair, and also observed their 
nest, which at the time of his visit contained 
three eggs. This is the farthest point north 
and east along the Texas coast that these 
interesting birds have nested and is a grati- 
fying indication of their condition as a 
species. 

The high tides reduced the large colony 
of various species located on Bird Island in 
West Bay, off the western tip of Galveston 
Island. The Reddish Egrets nested on this 
island for the first time last season, but only 
one nest was observed this year. Other 
places where these birds nested are the First 
Chain-of-Islands, Second Chain-of-Islands, 


and Green Island. At Green Island, Mr. 


Sprunt made a count of Reddish Egrets flying 
into the rookery, beginning at 6 p.m. and 
continuing until 8.15 p.m. 
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time birds were still coming in but it was 
too dark to continue the count. During 
these two hours and a quarter 2446 Reddish 
Egrets were recorded. 


Brown Pelican Apparently Thriving 


It will be recalled that within the last 
few years we have been concerned as to the 
status of the Brown Pelican in Texas. They 
are not protected by law in that state and 
have been much disturbed by fishermen. 
Recently this condition has been improved, 
and although no law has been secured plac- 
ing this species on the protected list, Mr. 
Sprunt was assured by people in a position 
to know that the fishermen have almost 
entirely ceased their attacks on these de- 
fenceless and harmless birds. 

In his trip along the coast Mr. Sprunt 
noted groups of Brown Pelicans scattered 
from Lower Matagorda Bay to the vicinity 
of Brownsville to the number of more than 
1100 individuals. 

Evidently no White Pelicans nested this 
year on the Texas coast, possibly due to the 
high tides. Over the same area where Brown 
Pelicans were seen, Mr. Sprunt counted a 
total of 532 of the rarer species. 

We are indebted once more to Mr. J. J. Car- 
roll, of Houston, for his generous codperation 
in connection with our survey of bird-life 
along the major portion of the Texas coast. 
Quite aside from the comfortable appoint- 
ments of Mr. Carroll's yacht ‘Drifter,’ the 
field-man who has the good fortune to be 
his guest benefits greatly from his host's 
long experience with the coastal bird-life of 
Texas. The Audubon Association and the 
birds of Texas have no greater friend than 
Mr. Carroll. 

Once again thanks are due to Alston 
Clapp, Sr., of Houston and Frank O. Clark- 
son, U. S. Game Management Agent for 
Texas, both of these gentlemen having been 
of enormous assistance to Mr. Sprunt in the 
course of his field-work. 


The Southwest Coast Patrol 


We have made frequent reference to our 
warden patrol ‘‘along the southwest Florida 
coast from Cape Romano to Cape Sable.” 
Some of our members and friends have made 
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the trip to that wild and fascinating coast 
and have met our men at the head of Shark 
River, at Duck Rock, or some other locality, 
according to the season. The present patrol 
has been in operation about six years. Pre- 
viously there were Audubon wardens on 
duty in this part of Florida “‘south of the 
Caloosahatchee,’’ at various times and at 
different locations, beginning with Guy 
Bradley, first Audubon warden to be mur- 
dered by plume-hunters while guarding 
rookery birds. 

Even those who meet our wardens at some 
point along the coast and visit with them 
briefly cannot fully appreciate the tremen- 
dous job these men handle. In June your 
Sanctuary Director for a second time joined 
the wardens out of Everglades for a full 
week of routine patrol. He ate corn-willy 
in its sundry disguises at least once each 
day, washed in a bucket of salt-water, 
fought mosquitoes all night, drank strong 
coffee sixteen times a day, and, overcome 
by a potent insect smudge, slept in a hot, 
hard bunk with such complete exhaustion 
that the highlights of his skeleton must 
still be visible in the thin, narrow mattress 
that he occupied. 

Each day, in scorching sun or drenching 
downpour of rain, he traveled with the 
wardens on a regular check-up of roost and 
rookery sites. A total of many miles was 
covered in this week of patrol, over the 
entire area from Marco Island to the East 
Cape Canal, which leads into Alligator 
Lake. This canal, incidentally, and others 
on that part of the coast, are a drainage 
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menace and should be shut off as soon as 
possible in order to make that low, hurri- 
cane-lashed country more useful to water- 
fowl and wading birds. On these patrols 
the newly acquired marine equipment proved 
its worth, and the small speedboat is cer- 
tainly the most useful piece of warden equip- 
ment ever put in operation on that coast. 
While making this survey the writer was 
impressed once more by the very real en- 
thusiasm our men have for the birds they 
are guarding and the thorough knowledge 
of our Chief Warden, Roy Roberts, in rela 
tion to the habits of the several species. 


Wardens to Study Bird Movements 


In this connection plans were made for a 
study of the distribution and movements of 
Herons, Egrets, Ibises, and Spoonbills, based 
on an outline of these movements supplied 
by Warden Roberts and years of daily war- 
dens’ reports. This study will be the re- 
sponsibility of Warden Arthur Perry Kirk, 
Jr., working under Roberts. Kirk will use 
colored celluloid bands and the present plan 
is to mark fledgling young of all rookery 
species so as to make them identifiable in the 
field as individuals and thus follow their 
individual movements from roost to roost 
and rookery to rookery. The relation of 
feeding-grounds to rookery and roost will 
also be learned in time, and the answers 
given to many questions concerning these 
tropical American birds that have long 
baffled ornithologist and protectionist alike. 
—R. P. A. 


Dr. Sutton Contributes Cover 


The drawing of an immature Cooper's Hawk, reproduced on the cover of this issue of 
Birp-Lore, was contributed by Dr. George Miksch Sutton, Curator of Birds at Cornell Univer 
sity. The Editor wishes to express, here, his appreciation of Dr. Sutton's generosity. 
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CONSERVATION IN WASHINGTON 
By T. S. Palmer 


With the adjournment of Congress the 
record of Federal legislation was practically 
closed for the year. All bills which failed to 
pass are now dead and must be reintroduced 
in the 75th Congress, which convenes in 
January, 1937, if they are to receive further 
consideration. The closing days were busy 
and important from the standpoint of 
conservation 

The Agricultural Appropriation Act, as 
finally approved, carried reductions in a num- 
ber of items for the Biological Survey and the 
Forest Service, as passed by the Senate, but 
on the whole the totals included substantial 
amounts for the important activities of these 
bureaus. The Interior Appropriation Act 
was one of the last to pass on account of op- 
position to an item which it contained relat- 
ing to an irrigation tunnel under the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Fortunately, at 
the last moment, this item was eliminated 
and the immediate danger of injury to the 
Park from this source was averted. 

Not so encouraging, however, was the 
action on the bill (S.4784) to permit mining 
in the Glacier Bay Monument in Alaska. 
This measure, when introduced last winter, 
met so much opposition that it made no 
headway and was supposed to be dead. Dur- 
ing the closing days of the session, through 
skilful manipulation and powerful pressure, 
the bill was amended and passed by the 
Senate and House before the opponents of the 
measure realized what was being done. The 


area of this monument is nearly two-thirds 
that of the Yellowstone National Park and 
opening it to mining, while disappointing to 
the friends of conservation, is not necessarily 
fatal, as the same condition already exists 
in the case of a few other reservations. 

Another bill which passed during the clos- 
ing days of the session was the Act (H.R. 
10,094) amending the Taylor Grazing Act and 
provides for establishing grazing districts on 
the remaining public lands and authorizes 
the enlargement of the Badlands National 
Monument in South Dakota to include not 
more than a quarter of a million acres. 

The Mount Olympus National Park Bill, 
although favorably reported by the House 
Committee on Public Lands and supported by 
a special rule from the Rules Committee, was 
never called up for action in the House and 
will have to be reintroduced at the next 
session. 

The Enabling Act to carry into effect the 
Migratory Bird Treaty with Mexico passed 
the House by unanimous consent on June 15, 
and was approved by the President on June 
20, the closing day of Congress. This act, 
however, does not go into effect until the 
treaty has been ratified by the Mexican Con- 
gress and ratifications have been exchanged 
by the two governments. It is hoped that 
this treaty will be given favorable con- 
sideration at the next session of the Mex- 
ican Congress which convenes early in the 
autumn. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Dr. S. Prentiss 
Baldwin, Director of the Baldwin Bird 
Research Laboratory, Cleveland, and Mr. 
Laurence B. Fletcher, Secretary of the Fed- 
eration of the Bird Clubs of New England, 
constituting the duly authorized Committee 
to nominate Directors and members of the 
Association’s Advisory Board, to be elected 
at the Annual Meeting in October, 1936, 
have made their report. They place in 
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nomination for election as Directors, for 
terms expiring in 1939, Mr. Guy. Emerson 
and Mr. Fay Welch. 

Mr. Emerson, a vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, is 
especially well informed on Association 
problems, as he has himself visited more 
Audubon sanctuaries and gone afield with 
more members of the Association's affiliated 
clubs throughout the country than any 
present member of the Board of Directors. 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


He is experienced in the matter of raising 
funds for charitable organizations. 

Mr. Welch, Special Lecturer in Camping 
Technique and Nature Lore Methods at the 
New York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, is Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Educational Committee and has 
been exceedingly helpful in furthering closer 
coéperation with such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, Inc., 
and the Camp Fire Girls, Inc. He has also 
taken a leading part in the development of 
the Audubon Camp. 

The Committee nominates for members of 
the Association's Advisory Board the fol- 
lowing: Alabama, Rev. H. E. Wheeler; 
Alaska, Otto William Geist; Arizona, Dr. 
Charles T. Vorhies; Arkansas, Prof. William 
J. Baerg; California, Dr. Joseph Grinnell; 
Colorado, J. B. Rishel; Connecticut, Aretas 
A. Saunders; District of Columbia, Dr. 
William M. Mann; Florida, R. J. Longstreet; 
Georgia, Nelson Spratt, Jr.; Illinois, Prof. 
Victor E. Shelford; Indiana, Dr. Earle 
Brooks; Iowa, Walter M. Rosene; Kansas, 
H. H. Lane; Kentucky, Dr. Gordon Wilson; 
Louisiana, Stanley C. Arthur; Maine, Dr. 
Alfred O. Gross; Maryland, Dr. R. V. 
Truitt; Massachusetts, Ludlow Griscom; 
Michigan, Dr. Miles D. Pirnie; Minnesota, 
Dr. Thomas S. Roberts; Mississippi, Miss 


Fannye A. Cook; Missouri, Dr. R. J. Terry; 
Montana, Ellsworth Lumley; Nebraska, 
Prof. Myron H. Swenk; Nevada, George 
Springmeyer; New Hampshire, Francis B. 
White; New Jersey, Charles A. Urner; New 
Mexico, Ernest Thompson Seton; New York, 
Dr. Arthur A. Allen; North Carolina, Earle 
R. Greene; North Dakota, Russell Reid; 
Ohio, Edward S. Thomas; Oklahoma, D. 
W. Ohern; Oregon, William L. Finley; 
Pennsylvania, Norman J. McDonald; Rhode 
Island, Albert E. Lownes; South Carolina, 
Edward Milby Burton; South Dakota, Prof. 
Austin P. Larrabee; Tennessee, Albert F. 
Ganier; Texas, Joseph Heiser, Jr.; Utah, 
Dr. Vasco M. Tanner; Vermont, Prof. 
Henry F. Perkins; Virginia, Prof. Ruskin S. 
Freer; Washington, Prof. Robert C. Miller; 
West Virginia, A. B. Brooks; Wisconsin, 
Prof. Leon J. Cole; Wyoming, O. J. Murie. 

The By-Laws contain the following 
provision: 

Members of the Association who may de- 
sire to nominate members of the two Boards, 
other than those proposed by the Nominating 
Committee, may do so on petition of not less 
than fifty members, and such nominations, 
with the names of those signing the petition, 
shall be published in the issue of the organ of 
the Association before the annual meeting, 
if made within sufficient time so to do. 


SANCTUARY FUND GOES OVER TOP 


In response to a last-minute appeal, gener- 
ous contributions to the Sanctuary Fund 
forestalled the necessity of curtailing this 
extremely important work. The needs of 
persecuted and jeopardized birds have been 
especially grave this year,—or the Associa- 
tion has known more about them, through 
the increased efficiency of the Sanctuary 
Department,— and not only have we been 
able to add additional wardens but to ac- 
quire equipment that has added to their 
effectiveness. Up to July 15, $10,217 was 
contributed. The Association is deeply ap- 
preciative of the generosity of contributors 
to this Fund. Those contributing since the 
last announcement in Birp-Lore are as 


follows: 

Mrs. Clifford B. Allen, Frederic B. Allen, Herbert 
C. Allen, Robert Allerton, Mrs. L. S. Allison, George 
E. Alter, Muriel Alvord, Mrs. Hobart Ames, "John Ss. 


Ames, Anonymous, Mrs. J. S. Appleby, George 
Arliss, Mrs. Ogden Armour, Arthur W. Armstrong, 
Misses Ashbridge, Randolph Ashton, Davis C. Aspril, 
Florence Audubon, Audubon Bird Club of Erasmus 
Hall High School, J. C. Ayer, Mrs. Daniel Bacon, 
Edwin G. Baetjer, Mrs. George P. Baker, J a 
Baldridge, Mrs. Arthur Douglas Baldwin, George V. 
’ Baldwin, Jr., Jennie M. Ballou, Thomas Barbour, 

T. Barbour, R. Magoon Barnes, Mrs. Frances D. 
wt Mrs. Charles H. Beardslee, James E. Bennett, 
R. Dale Benson, Jr., Mrs. Cyrus Bentley, H. V. Berg, 
William J. Berg, Mrs. George E. Bevans, Mrs. C. K. 
G. Billings, Mrs. Frances W. Bird, Louis B. Bishop, 
Mrs. Fred H. Bixby, Mrs. J. C. Blair, Mrs. Francis 
Blake, Marie E. Blakiston, Mrs. Victorine Blanchard, 
Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. I. Block, Mrs. J. Q. A. 
Brackett, A. C. Bradley, Mrs. Charles H. Bredin, 
Mrs. Frederick Brooks, Mary D. Brooks, Mrs. 
William T. Brooks, Mrs. Addison Brown, Charles S. 
Brown, Edward F. Brundage, Fred H. Brune, W. 
Douglas Burden, Mrs. E. F. Burnham, John Bur- 
roughs Garden & Community Club, Edith B. Burt, 
M. Theodora Burt, Mrs. H. R. Butler, California 
Audubon Society, Mrs., James A. Cameron, Mary 
Cameron, LeGrand Cannon, Mrs. George S. Capelle, 
Jr., Eben F. Corey, Mrs. Benjamin Carpenter, Bob 
Carr, Mrs. S. C. Carr, Mrs. Tone Benedict Carter, 
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Mrs. George Chahoon, Jr., Mrs. William Chamber- 
lain, Frank M. Chapman, Irving H. Chase, Arthur 
Christian, George H. Clapp, C. M. Clark, F. J. 
Clowes, Irvin S. Cobb, Louise H. Cobourn, Mary T. 
Cockcroft, Ella S. Coe, Mrs. James C. Cole: ate, Mrs. 
C. How ard Colket, Elizabeth Collingwood, FE. S. 
Collins, Henry Hill "Collins, Jr., Clara Collard, Mrs. 
Louis D. Conley, H. V. Conrad, Mary E. Converse, 
Madeline R. Cook, Morris L. Cooke, Henry L. 
Cornet, Mrs. Clara G. Coulehan, John A. Cousens, 
Carolyn L. Covell, Mrs. Harvey D. Cowee, W. H. 
Cowles, John List Crawford, Lucy C. Crehore, C. 'T 
Crocker, Templeton Crocker, W. T. Crocker, W. 
Redmond Cross, Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, 3 S. 
Cullinan, James F. Curtis, Mrs. Francis S. Dane, J. N. 
Darling, Louis R. Davidson, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, 
Emily and Dexter Dawes, James W. DeGraff, Mrs. 
Emma Zeller Dennis, Mrs. Charles D. Dickey, Mrs. 
H. E. Dickinson, Mrs. C. N. Dietz, S. M. Dix, Jessie 
Doane, Richard L. Dobie, Mrs. Margaret M. Dobyne, 
Mrs. W. F. Dominick, Otto L. Dommerich, George 
B. Dorr, Russell Doubleday, William H. Douglas, 
Mrs. B. Dreyfuss, Leora M. Dryer, William H. 
eg ag Mrs. Victor du Pont, , Ralph Earle, 
Mrs. L. Eastman, Maria L. EF aton, Miss L. M. 
orredlne dy ‘re Mary L. Fimer, Miss M. H. Elliot, 
Mrs. Hayne Ellis, Mrs. E. C. Emery, Thomas L. 
Engleby, Mrs. J. R. Ensign, Mrs. Henry P. Erdman, 
Mrs. Emery H. Fahrney, W. S. Farish, R. G. Fessen- 
den, Martin H. Fischer, Erland F. Fish, Sidney W. 
Fish, Frederic A. Fisher, Mrs. Frederick T. Fisher, 
Mrs. J. Walter Fleming, Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. J. 
Warner Fobes, W. Cameron Forbes, Hannah Forbes, 
Miss H. Forbes, Ralph E. Forbes, Mrs. Hazel Hopkins 
Ford, Macomb G. Foster, Mrs. Augusta P. Fowler, 
Caroline Fox, Jennie E. Fox, D. E. Frederick, Mrs. M. 
E.. Gaines, J. P. Gavit, Paul E. Gifford, Mrs. F. M 
Gilbert, Marie Gilbert, John M. Glenn, William S. 
Gordy, Jr., Mrs. George A. Goss, J. D. Grant, Mrs. 
Z. R. Grout, Mrs. T. H. Gray, Jr., J. M. Graves, 
Great Falls High School Bird Club, Stephen Greene, 
Henry V. Greenough, Ludlow Griscom, Catharine R. 
Griswold, Mrs. Edwin A. Grozier, Raymond Guest, 
Florence Hague, Anne Haight, Henry C. Haile, Mrs. 
Emma F. Hallett, Mrs. Charles S. Hamilton, Mrs. 
H. R. Hamilton, Mrs. James Denton Hancock, Mrs. 
H. M. Hanna, Mrs. Evelina C. Hardy, Harry F. 
Harper, Mrs. W. F. Harrington, Samuel C. Harriot, 
Mrs. Edward Harris, Mrs. Conrad P. Hatheway, 
Louise de F. Haynes, Caroline Hazard, Maynard T. 
Hazen, Mrs. George A. Helme, William R. Hedge, 
W. C. Henderson, Mrs. R. B. Heyward, Mrs. Adah 
C. Hickey, T. R. Hillard, Mrs. Ida S. Hippach, Mary 
E. Hird, Harry L. Hoffman, Samuel V. Hoffman, Mrs. 
Frances T. Homer, Mrs. Maurice Hoopes, Mrs. Frank 
K. Hoover, Mrs. George B. Hopkins, W. S. Hoskins, 
Mrs. Horace M. Houser, A. B. Howell, A. H. Howell, 
Weston Howland, Mrs. Charles W. Hubbard, Mrs. 
FE. L. Hueter, Miss M. E. Huger, E. Covert Hulst, 
Mrs. H. M. Hume, George L. Hunt, Roland Jackson 
Hunter, Mrs. Francis C. Huntington, Arthur F. 
Hutchinson, Deaconess Hyde, R. Maxwell Ingham, 
2 Ingram, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, R. H. Jackson, 

C. Jameson, Mrs. W: alter Jennings, J. P. Jensen, 
Nirs Cora A. Jipson, Mrs. Edwin J. Johnson, Mrs. 
Frank S. Johnson, F. Coit Johnson, Lombard C. 
Jones, Mrs. Robcliff V. Jones, A. H. B. Jordan, T. H. 
Kearney, Pierce Keefe, Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Shaun Kelly, Leon Kelso, Edwin C. Kent, Isabella C. 
King, Mrs. Joseph B. King, Mrs. Helen O. Kingsbury, 
Morris Kinney, William B. Kirkham, William N. 
Kling, Mrs. M. D. Knapp, C. W. Kress, Cornelia i. 
Krumbhaar, J. G. Kugelman, Arthur K. Kuhn, Mrs. 
W. Winder Laird, Mrs. Jesse E. Langsdorf, Miss J. 
W. Latimer, Mrs. Z. C. Layson, Josephine Leaming, 
Mrs. Barent Lefferts, George S. Leisure, Mrs. Dudley 
R, Leland, J. W. Leslie, Edward H. Levis, Mrs. C. A, 
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Lightner, Mrs. Herman Livingston, John G. Living- 
ston, Robert R. Logan, Hortense D. Loiselle, Guy 
Loomis, Harriet E. Loomis, Griswold Lorillard, S. C. 
Loveland, Adelaide McClelland, Frank J. McCoy, 
Nelson Glenn McCrea, H. R. McCurdy, (In Memo- 
riam), Mrs. H. C. McEldowney, J. Horace McFarland, 
Mrs. John R. McGinley, Mrs. A. McGraw, Mrs. H. 
M. McIntosh, Ethelyn McKinney, Mrs. H. T. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. W. G. McPherson, Mrs. James R. 
MacColl, Edgar W. Martin, Fanny P. Mason, 
Everett Masten, Mrs. Seabury C. Mastick, Mrs. C. 
H. Matthiesson, Antonio C, Maury, J. Alice Maxwell, 
Lawrence J. Mead, Mrs. George S. Mepham, William 
R. Mercer, Mrs. HP. Metcalf, Mrs. Cord Meyer, Sr., 
Mrs. Henry von L. Meyer, Mrs. M. C. Migel, Mrs. C 

B. Miller, John F. Miller, Herbert R. Mills, Mrs. G. P. 
Milne, Charles G. Mixter, Arthur W. Moors, Mrs. 
Victor Morawetz, Anne Morgan, Mrs. Charles H. 
Morse, Mrs. A. V. Moschcowitz, Classon Mowry, 
Adolph Mueller, Mrs. Frances S. Murphy, Walter P. 
Murphy, J. J. Murray, George Welwood Murray, T. 
E. Musselman, Mrs. Florence B. Myers, Mrs. John J. 
Myers, Julian S. Myrick, Harold Nathan, James B. 
Neal, Calvin H. Nealley, James C. Neely, Harry R. 
Neilson, Newark Bird Club, H. F. Newell, Mrs. 
Charles K. Nichols, Christine M. Nilsson, Mrs. 
Theodore B. Nisbet, Mrs. M. B. Nutting, Thornton 
Oakley, Mrs. Charles J. Obermayer, Mary E. O'Neil, 
Otis LeRoy, Mrs. George R. Packard, Mrs. Albert 
Pancoast, Thomas J. Pancoast, Wainwright Parish, 
Mrs. William A. Parker, Edna Parlett, Mrs. Frederic 
T. Parsons, Pasadena Audubon Society, Edith M. 
Patch, George A. Paul, Mrs. Charles Peabody, Mrs. 
E. B. Pendleton, Mrs. Jefferson Penn, Valeria F. 
Penrose, Peoria Bird Haven Bird Club, T. Morris 
Perot, Jr., E. S. Pettigrew, W. E. Phelps, John H. 
Phipps, Lawrence C. Phipps, Mrs. Raymond Pitcairn, 
Mrs. J. O. H. Pitney, Margaretta Poe, R. W. 
Pomeroy, Jr., Charles Chauncey Pool, Mrs. A. B. 
Porter, Mrs. Alexander Printz, Joseph Pulitzer, Anna 
Randolph, A. R. Reder, Mrs. J. H. Reed, Mrs. John 
Reilly, Mrs. Peter Reiss, Mrs. Edward Reynolds, Jr., 
J. Snowdon Rhoads, H. C. Robb, T. W. Robinson, 
Alice M. Rockefeller, John L. Roemer, C. G. Roetzel, 
Mrs. Edgar L. Ropkins, Mrs. Donald P. Ross, Mrs. 
F. A. Sansome, Mrs. F. J. Sarmiento, Mrs. Garret 
Schenck, Jr., Louis A. —y. Emmet Schultz, 
Mrs. Alexander B. Scott, Mrs. A. M. Scott, Mrs. 
Edgar Scott, George E. Scott, Scott Co. Sportsmens 
Association, Frederick H. Scoye Scranton Bird Club, 
Vida D. Scudder, Mrs. Rudolph Seldner, George H. 
Semken, Jane Sewall, Mrs. William Seyfert, Mrs. 
Frank H. Shaffer, Mrs. Albert Shaw, Thomas B. 
Shaw, Mrs. Moses Shire, C. W. Shoemaker, Signal 
Mt. Garden Club, Mrs. Fanny Sage Simmons, E. 
Herbert Smith, Mrs. Lawrence Smith, Ellison A. 
Smyth, Mrs. Millicent W. Smyth, M. B. Snevily, 
Harry Snyder, John B. Solley, Jr., Southwest Bird 
Study Club, Emily S. Spachman, Betty Spare, W. ©. 
Spencer, Sandy Sprunt, Alfred T. Stanley, Mina D. 
Starr, William S. Stearns, Walter D. Steele, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Stephens, Mrs. Arthur Stern, Mrs. 
Randall H. Stern, Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, 
Chauncey Stillman, Elizabeth B. Stone, Herbert F. 
Stone, Mrs. Robert G. Stone, Henry C. Stribling, 
Edward W. Strong, S. W. Sturgis, Mrs. Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, William T. Summer, Mrs. A. C. Swallow, 
Mrs. Fred W. Taylor, Marcia I. Taylor, Mrs. J. F. 
Terriberry, Mrs. Edward D. Thayer, Mrs. Caroline 
G. Thompson, Mrs. Harry A. Thompson, Mrs. 
Justice M. Thompson, Mrs. W. V. S. Thorne, Martha 
R. Tichenor, Mrs. Sheldon Tilney, Mrs. J. R. Todd, 
Alfred J. Tormey, John S. Tough, Mrs. Evarts Tracy, 
Mrs. John B. Trevor, Mrs. FE. Kellogg Trowbridge, 
Mrs. E. C. True, R. Dale Twining, Mrs. George F 
Tyler, Mrs. Clarence I. Vail, Marian Van Benthuysen, 
R. A. VanHouten, Mrs. Robert Van Valzah, Jessie 
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Veeder, Anna M. Verner, Mrs. H. F. Vickery, George 
F. Volkmann, John M. Wadhams, Mrs. W. Austin 
Wadsworth, Anton E. Walbridge, Charles C. Walker, 
Mrs. Lindsay H. Wallace, Felix M. Warburg, J. B. 
Warriner, Mrs. Thomas J. Watson, James B. Webber, 
Mrs. F. A. Wellman, H. K. W. Welsh, Mrs. A. L. 
Wheeler, Mrs. Alex M. White, Miss H. H. White, 
Windsor T. White, Mrs. John K. Whiting, Mrs. 


Harris Whittemore, Mrs. Mary C. Whittlesey, Mrs. 
Frank G. Wild, Mrs. Henry L. Wilkinson, Miss M. A. 
Willcox, Mrs. Arthur Williams, Mrs. George R. 
Williams, W. B. Willicutt, E. S. Willing, Mrs. A. 
Willstatter, H. C. Wilson, Mrs. George Wood, Mrs. 
Ernest L. Woodward, Frank S. Wright, Mrs. W. T. 
Yale, Mrs. Charlton Yarnall, Emily W. Young, 
Jessie Ziegler, Aug. Ziesing, Harold A. Zimmerman. 


Cruickshank Speaks to 4-H Clubs 


On June 18 and 19 Mr. Allan D. Cruick- 
shank, representing the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, spoke at the 
annual National Camp convention of the 
4-H Clubs, in Washington, D. C. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 farm boys and _ girls 
representing all states of the Union are 
members of the 4-H Clubs 

He outlined wild-life conservation projects 
that 4-H Club members might well make 


part of their regular programs. He brought 
to their attention the variety of helpful 
leaflets, colored pictures and other educa- 
tional materials that the Audubon Associa- 
tion offers for their use. Through leading 
field trips, projection of colored slides and 
his delightful imitations of bird song, Mr. 
Cruickshank dramatized for the young peo- 
ple the fascination and never-ending interest 
to be found in the outdoors and its denizens. 


Plaque Erected at 


A bronze plaque, commemorating the part 
played by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and the Boone and 
Crockett Club in establishing the Charles 
Sheldon Antelope Refuge, has recently been 
erected at the Refuge, which is now ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Biological Survey. 

Probably of equal importance with its 


Sheldon Refuge 


salutary effect on the prong-horns is the 
convincing demonstration, by the simple 
erection of a fence about the Refuge, that a 
cessation of grazing by domestic livestock 
will bring back the plants on which our big 
game feeds. In an astonishingly short time, 
within the fence, a rich cover has reéstab- 
lished itself. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT SPORTSMEN 


The two tables printed on the next page 
bring up to date the statistics on the same 
subject published in the November—Decem- 
ber issue of Birp-Lore last year. The figures 
on numbers of sportsmen, given in the two 
tables printed herewith, are taken from the 
most recent information released on this 
subject by the U. S. Biological Survey. Data 
on areas and population were taken from the 
World Almanac. 

In our opinion, the sportsman-population 
and sportsman-area relationship should be 
familiar to every person interested in con- 
servation, especially since in many parts of 
the United States wild-life administrators are 
almost—if not entirely—dominated by 
sportsmen. 

There is not sufficient space for a complete 
analysis of these figures, but we hope they 


will be studied by Birp-Lore readers. Once 
again New Jersey heads the sportsman-area 
column, with 14.2 sportsmen per square 
mile; this concentration is more significant 
when one recollects that New Jersey is 
largely urban and suburban, and that over 
considerable portions of the state hunting is 
impossible. We trust that many sportsmen 
will consult these tables. Those who have 
been prone to blame the scarcity of game on 
such factors as predation should learn much 
from these figures. As has been pointed out 
in Audubon press releases, and items in this 
magazine, purchasers of Duck Stamps—the 
only sportsmen legally entitled to hunt 
Ducks—represent a minute minority of the 
population of the United States; in 1935 they 
comprised only about one-quarter of one 
per cent. 
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Relation of Sportsmen to Population 


Total (Number of “a Total |Number of 
‘ Licensed : eae Licensed | 
State s est.) |people per State | (est.) |people per 
sportsmen le j sportsmen lation| sportsm: 
population sportsman popula pc an 
Pennsylvania 574,690 | 9,826,000 17.1 Kentucky . 85,459 | 2,657,000; 31.1 
New York 529,369 (13,059,000 24.7 South Dakota 62,605 705,000 11.3 
Michigan 433,780 | 5,093,000 11.8 | North Carolina | 127,783 | 3,301,000 25.9 
Ohio 422,294 | 6,836,000 16.2 Idaho . 71,454 448,000 6.3 
Indiana 324,582 | 3,304,000 10.1 Maryland 84,299 | 1,671,000 19.8 
[llinois 270,149 | 7,876,000 29.2 Louisiana . 57,507 | 2,166,000 37.7 
Minnesota 259,820 | 2,602,000 10.0 South Carolina 73,407 | 1,750,000 23.8 
lowa 78,616 2,485,000 31.6 Alabama 67,080 | 2,710,000 40.4 
Wisconsin 213,508 | 3,005,000 18.8 New Hampshire | 51,908 470,000 9.1 
Missouri 154,651 | 3,678,000 23.7 Oregon 56,009 990,000 17.7 
California 173,902 | 6,158,000 35.4 Tennessee 55,331 | 2,676,000 48.4 
West Virginia 158,389 | 1,786,000 11.3 Vermont 41,461 361,000 8.7 
Nebraska 135,072 1,395,000 10.3 Arkansas 46,878 | 1,876,000 40.0 
Washington 153,340 | 1,608,000 10.5 Georgia . 44,067 | 2,911,000 66.1 
Virginia 126,116 | 2,446,000 19.4 Florida 41,200 | 1,575,000 38.2 
New Jersey 117,001 | 4,231,000 36.2 North Dakota 23,612 688,000 29.1 
Maine 96,375 804,000 8.3 Utah 45,871 520,000 11.3 
Oklahoma 81,196 | 2,475,000 30.5 Connecticut 26,891 1,655,000 61.5 
Texas 82,473 | 6,073,000 73.6 Arizona 20,696 457,000 22.1 
Montana 89,587 573,606 6.4 Wyoming 17,711 232,000 13.1 
Mississippi 82,006 | 2,057,000 25.1 New Mexico 17,105 437,000 26.7 
Kansas 78,195 | 1,905,000 24.4 Rhode Island 8,185 705,000 86.1 
Massachusetts 75,064 | 4,335,000 57.6 Nevada 5,279 94,000 17.8 
Colorado 70,597 | 1,056,000 15.0 Delaware 1,646 242,000! 147.0 
Relation of Sportsmen to Area 
S Licensed Total Number of . Licensed | Total Number of 
State seiaaiiaimiads aa sportsmen State opmenenann preen sportsmen 
a per sq. mile - per sq. mile 
New Jersey 117,001 8,224 14.2 Mississipp1 82,006 46,865 1.8 
Pennsylvania 574,690 45,126 12.7 Oklahoma 81,196 70,057 Be. 
New York 529,369 49,204 10.8 North Carolina 127,783 52,426 2.4 
Indiana 324,582 36,354 8.9 Louisiana 57,507 | 48,506 1.2 
Ohio 422,294 41,040 10.3 Tennessee 55,331 42,022 1.3 
Massachusetts 75,064 8,266 9.1 Alabama 67,080 | 51,998 1.3 
Rhode Island 8,185 1,248 6.6 California 173,902 | 158,297 1.1 
Michigan 433,780 57,980 7.5 Kansas 78,195 82,158 95 
West Virginia 158,389 24,170 6.6 South Dakota 62,605 77,615 83 
Connecticut 26,891 4,965 5.5 Idaho 71,454 83,888 85 
New Hampshire 51,908 9,341 5.6 Arkansas 46,878 53,335 88 
Maryland 84,299 12,327 6.8 Georgia 44,067 59,265 74 
Illinois 270,149 56,665 4.8 Colorado 70,597 | 103,948 .68 
Vermont 41,461 9,564 4.3 Florida 41,200 58,666 By 
lowa 78,616 56,147 1.4 Montana 89,587 | 146,997 6 
Wisconsin 213,508 56,066 3.8 Oregon 56,009 96,699 58 
Maine 96,375 33,040 2.9 North Dakota 23,612 70,837 >) 
Minnesota 259,820 84,862 3.1 Delaware 1,646 2,370 69 
Virginia 126,116 42,627 3.0 Texas 82,473 | 265,896 31 
Missouri 154,651 69,420 2.2 Utah 45,871 84,990 54 
South Carolina 73,407 30,989 2.4 Arizona 20,696 | 113,956 18 
Washington 153,340 69,127 22 Wyoming 17,711 97,914 18 
Nebraska 135,072 77,520 1.7 New Mexico 17,105 | 122,634 14 
Kentucky 85,459 40,598 2.1 Nevada 5,279 | 110,690 05 
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Boston Region.—Continued unfavorable 
weather prevented any marked migratory 
movement until April 21 in the Connecticut 
Valley and April 22 and 23 near the coast. 
Mr. Hagar, the able State Ornithologist, 
observed a notable Hawk flight over Mt 
Tom, Holyoke, on April 21, and it would 
appear quite possible that this point might 
prove to be on an important fly-line for 
migrating raptors. Nine species were re- 
corded, including 3 Golden Eagles and 48 
Red-tails. Sapsuckers were commoner than 
usual. Other notable records for this period 
were 2 Turkey Vultures at Monument Mt., 
Great Barrington, April 22 (Hagar); no less 
than 80 Ring-necked Ducks at Stockbridge, 
April 24 (Hendricks and Pell); and a Syca 
more Warbler in Cambridge, April 24 (Dr. 
and Mrs. Tousey). The latter was collected 
the next day (Griscom) as an addition to 
the state list. Also a Snow Goose at East- 
ham, April 25-29 (Brewer 

From April 28 to the end of May most 
exceptional conditions prevailed. The 
weather was almost continuously warm 
and clear, with light southwest winds 
This brought a phenomenally early and 
rapid migration, the birds rushing north- 
ward almost continuously, with a marked 
lack of any concentration in numbers. Not- 
able flights throughout the state arrived on 
April 30 and May 8. So many early arrival 
records fell that it is impossible to give 
them here. Suffice it to say that Group I 
May birds arrived steadily from April 30 on, 
and that Group III and IV birds began com- 
ing in on May 8. There were less marked 
flights on May 12, 17, 18 and 19, and there 
is no previous record of marked migration 
in this state three days in succession. In 
the Connecticut Valley optimum conditions 
prevailed on May 17 when a party led by 
Messrs. Bagg and Eliot made the record list 
of 123 species, in spite of greatly abbreviat- 
ing the amount of territory covered. Similar 
conditions prevailed north of Boston on 


April 15 to June 15, 1936 


May 19, when Emilio, Griscom, and Scott 
found 128 species, only 16 hours afield. 
Normally the height of the migration is 
several days later in this state, but the 
hoped-for wave never materialized and only 
stragglers remained after May 23. Such 
seasons are exciting as they commence, but 
disappointing in retrospect, since the total 
number of species and individuals seen per 
observer is well below par. 

The chief compensation of the season has 
been the influx of southern birds. The out- 
standing illustration is the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, normally a rare and irregular sum 
mer resident, arriving between May 12 and 
20; Lonsdale, R. I., not here since 1932, 
arrived on May 3 and common from then on 
(Eynon); Connecticut Valley, more than 
ever before (Eliot); Boston, about twice as 
many as normal (Griscom). Also Little 
Blue Heron, Ipswich, May 5 (Richard 
Curtis); Rough-winged Swallow, Lonsdale, 
R. L., a pair and one other (Eynon); Concord, 
Mass., a pair May 6, first local record 
(Griscom); Essex Co., Mass., 3 breeding 
pairs (Emilio and Griscom); Mockingbird, 
Lonsdale, R. I., one April 25, and another in 
full song on May 10 (Eynon); White-eyed 
Vireo, one in Boston Public Garden, May 18 
(Griscom), one at Topsfield May 30(Emilio); 
Prothonotary Warbler, adult male May 13 
15, Lonsdale, R. I. (Eynon); Kentucky 
Warbler, singing male, Northampton (Mrs. 
Wakeman); Yellow-breasted Chat, far more 
than usual around Springfield and Agawam 
(Dietrich), casual at Newburyport, May 23 
(Miss Snow et al.); Grasshopper Sparrow, 
more than usual near Boston (Griscom et al.). 

Consistent with their steady increase in 
recent years, the spring flight of shore-birds 
was the best I ever saw; their numbers were 
impressive on the great flats at Monomoy 
on May 24 and 30. Of the commoner species 
the Greater Yellow-legs was distinctly 
below par, but the flight of Black-bellied 
Plover was positively phenomenal. Without 
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definite precedent in this state was the oc 
currence of the Golden Plover as follows: 
5 on the Plum Island meadows about May 10 
(Safford), 4 at Revere May 15 (G. B. Long), 
one at Eastham, May 22 (Packard), one at 
Monomoy, May 30 (Eliot and Griscom). 

Other notable records follow: Goshawk, 
adult at Eastham, May 4 (Packard); Sooty 
Shearwater, 5 off Monomoy, May 24 (Gris- 
com and party); King Eider, a pair fully 
adult at Westport, May 9 (Clement); Poma 
rine Jaeger, one at Wellfleet, June 5 (Pack- 
ard); Kumlien’s Gull, Monomoy, May 30 
(Eliot and Griscom); Caspian Tern, New- 
buryport, May 17 (Curtis and Foster); Black 
Tern, 2 records from the outer Cape, now 
recorded annually in spring; Briinnich’s 
Murre, one in full breeding plumage, Swamp- 
scott, April 30 (Griscom and Packard); 
Pipit, Little Compton, R. I., 7 on May 30, 
one on May 31, astonishingly late (Clement 
and Eynon); Orange-crowned Warbler, 
Cambridge, 2 singing males and 1 female, 
May 7-10 in Mt. Auburn Cemetery (Gris- 
com, Harvard Ornithological Club, Taber, 
Tousey et al.); Philadelphia Vireo, Boston 
Public Garden, May 18 (Chase and Taber); 
Labrador Savannah Sparrow, one collected 
on Plum Island, May 19 (Griscom). 

The breeding season is at least a week 
ahead of normal weather conditions 
have been most favorable. The rarer Terns 
are slowly but steadily increasing. The 
Hermit Thrush has begun a declining cycle 
as a breeding bird around Boston, after a 
period of about twenty-five years during 
which it became almost the commonest 
Thrush. It is rapidly fading from haunts 
apparently undisturbed and unchanged. The 
Rails are extraordinarily scarce this year, 
perhaps the spring floods having produced 
some intangible but unfavorable factor, and 
no record of the King Rail is at hand. 

From Little Compton, Rhode Island, 
Messrs. Clement and Eynon report the fol- 
lowing notable finds: Blue-winged Teal, 7 
pairs nesting; Least Tern, 6 pairs nesting at 
Briggs Beach, first state record; Henslow’s 
Sparrow, 1, an exceedingly rare and irregular 
bird in this state. There is every reason to 
suppose that 2 pairs of Blue-winged Teal are 
nesting near Ipswich, but definite proof is as 
yet lacking. So far this season the Least 


and 


Bittern is reported from only three localities 
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in Massachusetts. It is one of the most 
easily overlooked summer residents, and | 
particularly solicit assistance in obtaining a 
proper idea of its real status.—LupLow 
Griscom, Museum of Comparative Zoilogy, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—The perplexing 
problem at hand is to do justice to the mass 
of data submitted, in available space. Only 
a small part can be used but we ask the con- 
tinued coéperation of those whose records 
were crowded out. 

Cruickshank discovered a surprising mid- 
May concentration of Grebes, Loons, and 
Ducks on Long Island Sound. On May 15, 
9 of 11 Red-throated Loons with red throats. 
Former local records of single red-throated 
birds are very rare. 

Fifty Sooty Shearwaters were seen off 
Jersey coast on May 14 (Breslau) and 4 
Cory’s Shearwaters, Seaside Park strip, on 
May 24 (Walsh). 

Brown Pelicans were noted at Rockaway 
Point on May 10 (J. F. Burke); one flying 
south over surf at Beach Haven, on May 13 
(F. A. Urner), gives indication that strag- 
glers from the South, overshooting their 
normal range, may get back home. 

Gannet flight heavy: New Inlet, April 30, 
214 counted, of which 147 immature (Cruick- 
shank). Over 1000 Double-crested Cormor- 
ants passing Massapequa, April 25 (Cruick- 
shank); common at Idlewild, April 25 to 
May 12; one Newark Bay, June 17 (Rosen- 
blum and Weiss); 9 (flock), New York 
Harbor, bound up Hudson, June 19 (Urner). 

May-June Egret records increasing: Tuck- 
erton (Seeley); Newark Meadows (Urner); 
Troy Meadows (Wolfarth); also various 
Long Island records, one with breeding 
plumes about a Night Heron colony. 
Louisiana Heron, Oakwood Beach, May 16 
(Norse and others). More breeding season 
records: Yellow-crowned Night Heron from 
central and northern New Jersey and Long 
Island. Three seen at Black-crown colony, 
Long Island, carrying sticks, May 6 (Cruick- 
shank); 2 in a Black-crown colony, latter 
discovered by Rich, Absecon, May 30 
(Brown); 1, Newark Meadows, June 9 
(Rosenblum and Weiss). Cory’s Least 
Bittern, Troy Meadows, May 17 (Carter). 

Hawk flight encouraging; April 15 to 26 
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Fables counted 125 passing Watchung ridge. 

Several King Rail records, including Troy 
Meadows, May 10 (Wolfarth); Van Cort- 
landt Swamp, May 14 (Norse). 

Shore-bird flight indicates favorable nu- 
merical trend. The migration, first noted in 
February, extended right through the period 
under review with scattering birds beyond 
mid-June. The heavy movement of the 
middle group, Dowitchers, Curlew, etc., 
occurred May 15 to 20. First Dowitcher, 
Long Beach, April 11 (Cruickshank), 
Tuckerton, April 19 (Urner). Large con- 
gregations Tuckerton to Absecon, May 17. 
Black-bellied Plover numerous as_ were 
Knots in favored localities; chief spring con- 
centration point for Knots on mud-banks 
facing inlet south of Atlantic City late May 
and early June (1500, May 30, Brown), 
though considerable numbers Brigantine, 
Little Island Beach and Barnegat Inlet. New 
Jersey counts exceed those of Long Island, 
indicating that main flight diagonals north 
east across the sea from New Jersey shore, 
as in the case of some other species, main 
flocks missing Long Island. Upland Plover 
breeding colony in central New Jersey ex- 
tending range (Rogers). Piping Plover 
counts on Long Island also decidedly larger; 
over 200, Oak Island Beach area, May 10 
(Cruickshank and Gere); 23 nests found 
there in short time, May 21 (Cruickshank). 
Solitary Sandpiper reached Pawling, April 4, 
earliest for county in 50 years (Preston). 
Unusual records: Baird's Sandpiper, Oak 
Island, May 2 (Breslau and Sedwitz); 
Western Sandpiper, Mecox Bay, May 24 
(same); Marbled Godwit, Absecon, May 17 
(Walsh); Red Phalarope, 4, Seaside Park, 
May 17 (Walsh); Wilson's Phalarope, Jones 
Beach, May 21 (Cruickshank). 

Two Parasitic Jaegers, Jones Beach, May 9 
(Alyn and Berliner) and 2 Atlantic Beach, 
May 13 (Mayer). 

Several late white Gull records: Iceland 
to June 12, Jones Beach (Mayer); Glaucous 
to May 13, Atlantic Beach (Mayer). Little 
Gull records, New York Harbor, May 1 to 4 
(Chapin and Rich); the species now occurs 
frequently enough to point to a possibility 
of a broadening regular range. Black 
Skimmers back on Oak Island for breeding 
season. 

April-May weather was unusual in its 


scattering of early warm days and its May 
frosts. The latter killed budding oak leaves 
and even bracken in considerable areas in 
New Jersey. One wonders how the early 
insect-eating northbound migrants fared 
considering the cold May weather on their 
breeding-grounds. The records submitted 
emphasize a lack of certain conformity be- 
tween local temperatures and arriving waves 
in the region. Some observers found their 
biggest counts of Warblers after sharp cool 
May nights, though this was not the rule. 
Some increase in regional records of Pro- 
thonotary Warbler. From Dutchess County, 
Preston reports increasing records of Prairie 
Warbler. Black and Seeley report Acadian 
Flycatcher nest near Long Branch, June 6; 
one egg, June 9. Wolfarth’s and Wislon’s 
reports indicate some shift in the center of 
Cliff Swallow population in New Jersey— 
110 nests in a new location near West 
Milford. 


Reports from south Jersey (Potter), central 


Jersey (Rogers) and Long Island, indicate 


an extension of the breeding-range of Prairie 
Horned Lark; at Idlewild, L. I., Mayer found 
a pair in mid-May; downy young, May 17 
(Rose, Lind and Matuszewski); another 
brood, nest with 4 newly hatched young, 
May 30 (Mayer). 

Pair of Boat-tailed Grackle, Beach Haven, 
May 10 (Urner); male, same day, same lo- 
cality (Walsh); Purple Finches lingered late 
in the region; pair nested at Chappaqua 
(Pangburn). 

As to the birds of Manhattan Island, 
Norse reports 29 nesting species at Inwood 
Park this year.—Cuartes A. Urner, Fliza- 
beth, N. J. 


Philadelphia Region.—The warm, wet 
weather that prevailed during the early part 
of the season was followed by an abnormally 
dry period. Little rain fell from the middle 
of May until the middle of June. Marshes 
dried up in some sections and in the New 


Jersey pine-barrens extensive forest fires 


occurred. 

Mr. C. E. Price sends a complete account 
of the migration at Moylan, Pa. He states 
that on May 24 five species of Vireos were 
present. The Philadelphia Vireo, the most 
unusual of the group, was watched for some 
time and identification points noted. The 
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song of this Vireo was pitched somewhat 
higher than that of the Red-eyed Vireo and 
contained a frequent snap resembling in this 
respect the song of the White-eyed Vireo. 
On May 10, a Yellow-throated Vireo was 
observed gathering nesting material from a 
tent caterpillar’s nest. On June 3, a bird of 
this species was heard singing 

The coast migration of shore-birds was 
characterized by the great numbers of Black 
bellied Plover, Dowitcher, and Knots. Hud 
sonian Curlew appeared to be more numerous 
than usual. Inland, the Upland Plover rec- 
ords indicate gratifying numbers of these 
birds as being present. Knot coming in to 
roost on a bar near Ocean City, N. J., were 
observed by Brown (1500 on May 30, 300 on 
June 6) 

Further search for Bald Eagles’ nests con- 
taining young (see last report) was made by 
Gillespie, Hill, and others in northern Dela- 
ware, May 24. Three nests, each containing 
two well-developed young, were found. On 
June 14, the same group searching for 
Hawks’ nests in the Philadelphia area, found 
6 Broad-winged Hawks’ nests (4 deserted, 
1 with young, 1 with eggs), 3 Cooper's 
Hawks’ nests (1 deserted, 1 with young, 1 
with eggs). 

Breeding American Egrets have been less 
numerous in southern New Jersey this spring. 
Just why a rookery that contained some ten 
pairs last year contained none at all this year 
is difficult to explain, unless the dry weather 
curtailed the available food supply. 

A trip through southern New Jersey for 
the purpose of recording probable breeding 
birds was made by Street and others on June 6 
and 7. The number of species noted was 104. 
Unusual birds actually found nesting: Ameri- 
can Egret, Little Blue Heron, Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, Blue-winged Teal (2 
broods of downy young), and Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher. 

Other records of interest: Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 14, Veery singing, doubtless nest- 
ing; northern Delaware, May 24, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker's nest with eggs; central Dela- 
ware, May 30, Yellow-throated Warbler 
building nest; Glenolden, Pa., June 9 to 11, 
Purple Finch singing (Gillespie); Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 10, Yellow Rail (McDonald); 
Brigantine, N. J., May 24, Northern Phala- 
rope (Weyl); Westmont, N. J., May 27, 
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Woodcock singing; Killcohook Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Salem County, N. J., May 24, 
Black Duck, 300; Gloucester County, N. J., 
May 30, Wood Duck (5 broods of downy 
young under observation at one time); 
Bridgeport, N. J., May 31, Prairie Horned 
Lark, 2 singing (Potter); Fortescue, N. J., 
June 12, Knot 18, Dowitcher 4, Turnstone 1, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, many (Vogt); 
Beverly, N. J., May 2, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher’s nest with eggs (Street).—JuLIAN 
K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—April and 
May, 1936, in the Washington area, were 
mostly fair and cool, with rather unusually 
few cloudy days in May. This has appar- 
ently been one of the years when, for reasons 
not fully obvious, there were few so-called 
migration waves in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, and such as there were seemed of short 
duration. The season, however, was not 
without its interesting features. 

An American Egret seen at Four Mile Run, 
Va., by Robert McIlwaine, on April 13, 
was an unusually early date for the spring 
appearance of this species. A few other 
birds, such as the Black-billed Cuckoo, re- 
ported by George A. Petrides, which was 
seen on May 3, appeared somewhat ahead 
of their usual spring migration dates. 

A seemingly large number of Ring-billed 
Gulls tarried on the Potomac River until 
well into May. On May 11, 78 were seen 
near Washington. The Herring Gull was 
present on the same date, as were also Black 
Ducks, and a few Pintails, Mallards, and 
over 100 Lesser Scaup Ducks. The presence 
of these Ducks at this season was undoubt- 
edly influenced by the pinioned Mallards 
that inhabit the wild-life sanctuary at 
Roach’s Run, along the Potomac River just 
below Washington, but those above men- 
tioned were undoubtedly wild birds. 

Notwithstanding the rather aberrant 
character of the spring migration this year, 
several birds were unusually abundant, as 
shown by actual counts of individuals ob- 
served. Among these were the American 
Redstart, Northern Water-Thrush, Parula 
Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, and Kentucky 
Warbler. Particular mention should like- 
wise be made of the abundance of the Or- 
chard Oriole and the Baltimore Oriole, 
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which were far more numerous than the 
writer has ever seen them during forty years 
of observation in this vicinity. In fact, there 
were more individuals of each species ob- 
served on May 11 than the total number 
observed on our one-day spring field-trips 
for the past ten years combined. This is 
indeed an encouraging indication, since in 
some parts of the country these birds have 
been steadily decreasing in numbers. Fur- 
thermore, it may be worth noting that on 
May 11 by actual count the most abundant 
species in the order of their abundance were: 
American Redstart, Red-eyed Vireo, Lesser 
Scaup Duck, Maryland Yellow-throat, and 
Ring-billed Gull 

Among interesting occurrences in this 
period were a Lark Sparrow seen on May 5 
at Four Mile Run, Va., by W. B. McIlwaine, 
Jr., 8 Black Terns noted on the Potomac 
River near Mt. Vernon, Va., on May 11; 
2 Pine Siskins, at Langley Park, Md., May 9; 
an American Coot and a Florida Gallinule 
at Four Mile Run, Va., May 11; and a 
Laughing Gull on the Potomac River, near 
the same locality on the same date. The 
Prothonotary Warbler is now a regular, 
though rare and local, summer resident, and 
was observed at Dyke on May 11. The 
Golden-winged Warbler and the Black- 
burnian Warbler were reported by George 
A. Petrides, the former on May 7, the latter 
on May 4. 

A nest of the American Redstart in process 
of construction was discovered on May 11 
along the Potomac Canal above Washington, 
and in the same locality two Baltimore 
Oriole nests were also being built. A Field 
Sparrow's nest with eggs was found on the 
same date. Perhaps the most interesting find 
was that of a nest of a Prairie Horned Lark 
containing three eggs found by James Bovine 
on the grounds of the Washington Airport 
on April 8. Robert Bray found, at Suitland, 
Md., a nest of the Eastern Phoebe, with eggs, 
on April 24. George A. Petrides also reports 
the following nests in this vicinity: an 
Eastern Phoebe's nest with eggs on May 3; 
Blue-gray Gnatcatchers’ nests without eggs, 
April 26 and May 3; Wood Duck's nest on 
April 30; Parula Warbler’s nest without 
eggs, May 30; Cardinal's nest, with 3 well- 
gtown young, May 7; Killdeer’s nest with 
eggs, April 29. 


On May 7, Mr. Petrides observed an 
American Redstart constructing its nest and 
obtaining material for this purpose from an 
old Vireo's nest; another interesting note on 
avian housekeeping is reported by the same 
observer: he found a Bluebird’s nest on 
April 24 in a Woodpecker’s hole in a tree 
stub about 10 feet from the ground. On 
May 7 a pair of Northern Flickers was found 
occupying the hole, from which the Blue- 
bird's nest had been entirely removed.— 
Harry C. Osernorser, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—Nearly 
normal temperatures prevailed throughout 
the period, but rainfall was concentrated in 
the latter half of May, doubling the normal 
precipitation for that month. 

An untoward result of a 21-inch rain in 
the last week of May was the destruction of 
many eggs and young of the Least Tern. 
Even the loose sand of the beach dunes 
could not drink up the water fast enough, 
and pools several inches deep were still 
standing in low places on May 31. On that 
date, a few birds were beginning to lay 
again, while the more fortunate nests in 
higher situations contained newly hatched 
young. Upland ground-nesting birds, such 
as Bob-white and Meadowlark, must have 
suffered also. 

The good luck of local observers with 
trans-gulf migrants, as reported in the pre- 
ceding period, continued. On April 24 and 
25, the city parks were again filled with 
birds. This flight was made up largely of 
Tanagers—Summer Tanagers were abundant 
on every side and Scarlet Tanagers were posi- 
tively common. After them, in order of 
abundance, came Hooded Warblers, Indigo 
Buntings, and Ruby-throated Humming- 
birds, a few Red-eyed and Yellow-throated 
Vireos, and the last of the Yellow and Black- 
throated Green Warblers. A few Veeries 
appeared for the first time this season and 
many unidentified Thrushes were seen in 
flight. The rarities of this ‘wave’ were 3 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, seen on April 24, 
and a single male Blue Grosbeak on April 25. 
Four Rose-breasts were reported later in the 
period (May 4) by R. R. Delareuelle. 

Of other migrants, the only species to ap- 
pear earlier than ever before recorded was the 
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Gull-billed Tern, when 16 birds (more than I 
had ever seen before in a whole summer) 
appeared on April 26. Two Hudsonian Cur- 
lews (rare) were seen the same day. Of regu- 
lar arrivals, the Semipalmated Plover, Spot- 
ted Sandpiper, Least and Cabot's Terns were 
first seen on April 18; Acadian Flycatcher, 
April 19; Bobolink, April 25 (Mrs. A. L. 
Whigham); Water-Thrush, April 26; Gray 
Kingbird (rare), April 27; Anhinga, May 3; 
Mississippi Kite, May 6 (Delareuelle); and 
Black Tern, May 17. 

Mrs. A. L. Whigham, who maintains a 
populous feeding station at Century, in the 
northern part of the county, again demon- 
strated the importance of keeping a close 
watch over a restricted area. On April 23, 
a single White-crowned Sparrow, one of the 
very few ever reported in Florida, appeared 
with the White-throats in her garden. It 
remained until April 25 and was seen by 
several observers 

Of departing migrants, an unusual variety 
stayed later than ever before recorded 
Hermit Thrush, last seen on April 19; Duck 
Hawk (only my second spring record in 
twenty years), April 26; Greater Yellow-legs, 
May 3; White-throated Sparrow, May 12 
Mrs. Whigham); Redstart, May 26 (A. F. 
Wicke, Jr.); Cedar Waxwing, June 3 (equals 
latest date of previous years—reported by 
Mrs. Whigham); Ruddy Turnstone, June 5 
(McClanahan); and Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
June 7. These last two were in full nuptial 
plumage and were therefore probably true 
migrants, for the few shore-birds that sum 
mer in this region are invariably in winter 
plumage. The hordes of Robins left late in 
March, but a single bird later visited Mrs. 
Whigham’s garden on April 17, May 10-12, 
and June 15—an unprecedented occurrence in 
Florida. The bird at first had a crippled foot 
but could always fly well, and there seemed 
to be no physical impediment that compelled 
him to remain when his companions lef. 

A White-eyed Vireo’s nest with 4 eggs, on 
April 19, was the earliest ever recorded in 
this region. Florida Barred Owls had young 
just on the wing on May 3. Least Terns were 
just starting to lay on May 17, when most of 
the nests seen had a single egg each. On the 
same day, Green Herons had well-grown 
young almost ready for flight. A Loggerhead 
Shrike was seen incubating its second set of 
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eggs on May 24. Crested Flycatchers had 
small young in the nest on June 14, and Blue- 
birds were carrying food to their second—or 
third (?)—brood on the same day.—Francis 
M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air Sta 


tion, Pensacola, Fla. 


Oberlin (Ohio) Region.—''In general, 
the migration was not concentrated or in 
waves."’ (Claugus, Indian Lake.) 

“Cold to May 3, then four or five warm 
days and the Warblers went through in one 
week."’ (Skaggs, Cleveland.) 

“We found the Warbler migration very 
queer this spring.’’ (Alta Smith, Cuyahoga 
Falls.) 

“Warblers few and far between, about 1 to 
100 of other years, except that there were 
plenty of Yellow Warblers.’’ (Prior, 
Newark. ) 

“The spring migration was over quite 
early.’" (Baker, Salem.) 

“The migration was the poorest in my 
experience."’ (McLaughlin, Youngstown. ) 

‘* “Not seen,’ or ‘Present in numbers con- 
siderably below normal’ I have written after 
a good many species. The usual Warbler 
waves failed to show up.’ (Stewart, 
Leetonia. ) 

“The Warbler flight was very poor.” 
(Campbell, Toledo. ) 

There, in brief, is the main story of the 
spring migration as told by observers scat- 
tered across Ohio. Till about May 5 it was 
chilly, with cloudy, drizzly days; then it 
suddenly became very warm for about a week 
and the migration almost vanished into thin 
air. Since April there have been no hard 
rains except scattering local showers. In the 
immediate vicinity of Oberlin we have had 
almost no rain for more than four weeks. 

Almost all correspondents mentioned Bob- 
white particularly. All but two thought 
they had come through the winter very well 
and were breeding in usual numbers. From 
my own observations they have seemed to be 
even more abundant than usual. I have 
ranged over the country between here and 
northwest to Lake Erie, some 20 miles, where 
there is good cover for them, and I have 
never heard so many singing or have seen so 
many as in the last month. 

It is worth while to take a night-time 
walk during migrations. Claugus, at Mid- 
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dleburg, only a few miles from the highest 
point in Ohio, discovered near midnight a 
great migration of shore-birds flying over. 
He was able to identify 4 species for certain 
and felt fairly sure there were at least 4 more. 
Nearly all the notes he could hear were from 
shore-birds. He also reported unusual num- 
bers of Thrushes, 4 species in one woods and 
§0 to 75 individuals. He had five records of 
Philadelphia Vireos. 

Walkinshaw (Battle Creek, Mich.) left 
early for a western trip but sent in these 
records: Yellow Rail, 2 on April 19 and 1 on 
April 23. Prothonotary Warbler, first on 
May 6, and 2 nests on May 24, one with 7 
and the other with 6 eggs. One was in a 
house built especially for the species. He 
plans to put up 25 to 30 houses next year and 
make a study of this species. He found 2 
nests of the Sandhill Crane, 1 in Calhoun 
County, with 2 eggs of which 1 hatched May 
21. The other nest was in the Corey marsh 
in Clinton County and before May 17 the 2 
eggs had hatched. Both these nests were 
found on April 26. He drove over 1500 miles 
this spring in studying the Cranes and 
walked over 100 miles. He had found nests 
of 35 species of birds up to May 27 when this 
report was sent in 

Campbell (Toledo) reports more shore 
birds and Ducks remaining than _ usual. 
Northern and Wilson's Phalaropes were seen 
on May 30. The Common Terns have aban- 
doned their nesting-grounds on Little Cedar 
Point after being harassed for several years. 
About 250 Ring-billed Gulls and a few 
Caspian Terns are using the point as a roost. 

Several members of the Cuyahoga Falls 
Audubon Club, now grown to 40 members, 
sent in reports. O. L. Mitchell is carrying 
more than a corner with bird news in the 
Cuyahoga Falls Reporter. It’s a department 
sponsored by the Audubon Club and seems 
to be increasing each issue. Each number 
offers an invitation to take the pledge to 
protect the birds and give to the Audubon 
Club what help they can. Mitchell found, 
on April 29, a Pine Grosbeak singing, and, 
on May 5, a Yellow Palm Warbler. 

Prior (Newark), in company with A. H. 
Claugus, in a trip from Sandusky around the 
west end of Lake Erie to Long Point, On- 
tario, listed 142 species of birds. He picked 
up a Loon on one of our main highways on 


May 7 and put it in the Licking River. Esti- 
mated 10,000 Coots on Buckeye Lake on 
April 17. One pair of Sanderling was found 
for the first time along the river east of 
Newark on May 11. Woodcock were ‘sky 
dancing’ from March 6 to April 26, when the 
5 young were hatched. Lincoln's Sparrows 
in migration on May 10. Nest of Black Duck 
found at Buckeye Lake on April 26 had 5 
eggs; on May 2, 9 eggs. Four Bald Eagles 
were seen on Long Point, Ontario, June 1, 
picking up spawning carp. 

Ball (Canton) quotes Howard Braun, who 
has been so successful in trapping Warblers, 
as regarding the Warbler migration as 
normal in his woods at least. Winter Wrens 
were common this spring. Mrs. Danner 
found Orange-crowned Warblers on May 6 
and 3 Sanderlings May 20. 

Anne Klein (Erie, Pa.), reporting for the 
first time as secretary of the Erie Audubon 
Club, sent in a fine list of birds seen by mem- 
bers, from which I can only mention a 
Mockingbird seen on the peninsula and about 
30 Common Loons in the bay at one time. 

McLaughlin (Youngstown) reported a 
male Hooded Warbler taking all the care of 
his barely fledged young while his wife was 
totally absent. He also reports the Orange- 
crowned Warbler. Yellow-bellied Flycatch- 
ers were very rare, but Acadian and Alder 
Flycatchers common. H. W. Weisgerber re- 
ported a Carolina Wren singing on April 13, 
but others have reported that the winter was 
very hard on them and that they had not 
been seen. Baker (Salem) says that over in 
Columbiana County, where they had been 
very common, he couldn't find a single one 
this year. Baker lists as his most unusual 
records the Double-crested Cormorant on 
May 16; Whistling Swan, April 1 to 20; 
European Widgeon, April 25; King Rail and 
Ruddy Turnstone, May 16; and an abundance 
of Purple Finches on April 25 to May 2, espe- 
cially on the latter date.—Rosert L. Bairp, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Region.—There were a number 
of interesting and unusual aspects of the 
spring migration. Rather than list all avail- 
able records, it is deemed expedient to at- 
tempt an analysis of certain phases in some 
detail, since limitations of space forbid dis- 
cussion of all the material. 
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Three Warblers arrived earlier than previ- 
ously recorded. The Prothonotary was noted 
at McGuiness Slough on April 26 by Dr. 
Lewy, 10 days ahead of its average and 2 days 
ahead of its earliest record. The Louisiana 
Water-Thrush, seen at Lyons on May 4 by 
Pitelka, beat its average by 6 days and its 
earliest by 1. The Mourning Warbler, on 
May 8, Pistakee Lake (Beecher), was 8 days 
ahead of its average and 3 days earlier than 
ever before. The Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
May 6, Belvidere (McMasters), was 9 days 
ahead of schedule and tied its previous 
record. 

On the other hand, all of the Warblers 
whose average date of arrival is in April were 
late. Black and White, April 29, Lyons 
(Pitelka), 1 day late; Myrtle, April 19, Fox 
Lake (Beecher), 7 days late; Palm, April 26, 
Jackson Park (Boulton), 1 day late; Grin- 
nell’s Water-Thrush, April 23, Belvidere 
(McMasters ), 3 days late 

Three Warblers arrived on _ schedule, 
namely, Magnolia, May 6, Belvidere 
(McMasters); Cerulean, May 9, Lyons 
(Pitelka) and Canada, May 9, Pistakee Lake 
(Beecher). All of the remaining 17 Common 
Warblers were ahead of their normal date of 
arrival. These species, while not breaking 
earliest records, arrived from 1 to 11 days 
earlier than usual and their dates of arrival 
averaged 5'%4 days ahead of their schedules. 
The Prairie Warbler, which is infrequently 
seen, was found in Jackson Park by Blake on 
May 9, and the Blue-winged Warbler, May 6 
and 7 at Belvidere by Mrs. McMasters and 
May 16 at Deerfield by Pitelka. 

Warblers normally arriving in mid-April 
were undoubtedly late due to continuous 
rain accompanied by subnormal tempera- 
tures. Rain was recorded on all but three of 
the first 20 days of April, and the average 
temperature was below normal on all but 4. 
The last of April and the first half of May 
were characterized by warm rains, south, 
southwest and south winds and an average 
temperature that only twice went below 
normal and for a period of 9 days remained 
15 degrees above normal. It was during this 
period, a rare combination of extreme cli- 
matic conditions, that the abnormally early 
Warbler migration took place. 

About 500 nests of approximately 50 spe- 
cies have been reported, many of them by 
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Beecher from the Fox Lake region. Notable 
breeding records are those of Wood Duck at 
Sag (Wright), and Short-eared Owl and 
Long-eared Owl between Western Avenue 
and Orland (Hammond). 

American Egrets have been seen at Calu- 
met Lake on May 4 (Franzen), and at Orland 
on May 29 (Pitelka). This species formerly 
nested on the upper Kankakee, in Indiana, 
where it has recently been seen in numbers. 
It is possible that it is becoming repatriated. 

So many hundreds of returns are being re- 
ceived from correspondents concerning the 
Purple Martin census of the Chicago region 
that it has not been possible to complete the 
analysis of the records for inclusion in this 
issue of Birp-Lore as had been announced. 
Rupyerp Bouton and E. R. Brake, Field 
Museum, Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Region.—The entire period of 
two months has been colder than normal, 
with northerly winds prevailing and only 
occasional warm days. Furnace fires were 
welcome until the middle of June. The ice 
went out of Lake Minnetonka, near the 
Twin Cities, on April 21, several days later 
than usual, and remained in the northern 
lakes until the middle of May. Rains have 
been frequent in the eastern part of the state, 
restoring the lakes and sloughs sufficiently 
again to provide nesting-places for the 
summer water-birds. But the western part 
of the state is still too dry, and dust-storms 
have been frequent, reaching eastward on 
several occasions entirely across the state. 

As stated in the last Season article, the 
normal early migratory movement was 
checked by a long cold period lasting until 
the second week in April. Then the renewal 
of the migration resulted in many of the 
migrants being later than usual. When the 
far-southern migrants, which, of course, 
could not be influenced by the late northern 
spring, began to arrive on about the usual 
dates, they came into unfavorable conditions 

chilly nights, backward vegetation, and 
probably deficient insect life. Whether or 
not this had anything to do with it, the 
migration was throughout abnormal and 
badly broken up. This was the general 
opinion of observers in this region. Mr. 
Swedenborg, who is much afield, says, ‘The 
migration period, which has just come to a 
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close, seemed rather strange to me. While 
probably almost as many migrants as usual 
passed through, they certainly did not con- 
centrate in any great waves, at least I was 
not fortunate enough to encounter any.”’ 
In his final migration report he checked only 
5 of the migrating Warblers as becoming 
common and only 3 of the Sparrows. The 
shore-birds even fewer. Miss Jilson, who 
spent much of May at Frontenac, usually a 
banner locality, says, ““There were no real 
‘Warbler Days’ this spring. As always, 
great quantities of Tennessees were to be 
seen, more Cape Mays than usual, but few 
of the others. The Sparrow migration was 
very small and no large flocks of Swallows 
came as usual.’ Mrs. C. E. Peterson, from 
the western part of the state, writes, ‘“There 
is very little to report on the spring migra- 
tion, and the bird-banding consists of 45 
birds, about one-eighth of last year. Few 
White-throats in comparison with other 
years." And so from other correspondents. 
The writer and his associates have been 
much afield in the vicinity of the Twin Cities 
with University bird classes and it has been 
difficult to find enough birds and in sufficient 
variety to keep alive the enthusiasm of 
groups of students. 

Everyone has noticed a very great reduc- 
tion in the number of Bluebirds this year. 
Mr. Swedenborg offers the following as a 
possible partial explanation of this scarcity. 
“A few years ago the post-office department 
ordered the discontinuance of placing any- 
thing but mail in rural delivery boxes. 
Previous to this the newspapers used these 
boxes. When this order was placed in effect, 
the local newspapers furnished boxes for 
their patrons. These were open at the end 
(the mail-boxes were not) and the Bluebirds 
took to them like the proverbial duck to 
water. We found scores of such nests for a 
few seasons. Last year we found but a few 
and this spring not a single such nest. These 
nests were almost, without exception, un 
successful. The birds would either desert 
or the eggs be destroyed. This was not a 
local matter as the order was nation-wide 
and necessary. It would be interesting to 
know how the Bluebird has fared in other 
sections.’ 

Full lists of migration dates for our files 
have been submitted by several observers, 


but as there is nothing of special importance 
the following notes may be of greater 
interest. 

There was an exceptionally large migra- 
tion of Swans this spring, beginning about 
the middle of April. Flocks of 50 or more 
were reported from various parts of the 
state, and during the third week of April a 
flock of over a hundred received much at- 
tention as the birds rested and fed in a large 
slough not far from Minneapolis. About the 
same time still larger flocks were seen in 
eastern North Dakota (Seth H. Low). 

On the last days of April and early in May 
a late flight of several thousand Snow, Blue, 
White-fronted, and Canada Geese stopped 
to feed at Lake Traverse. Among them were 
a few of the smallest race now known as 
the Hutchins’s (or Richardson's) Goose 
(reported by H. J. Jager). 

On May 20, Mr. Pulling, Assistant Biol 
ogist of the Upper Mississippi River Wild 
Life Refuge, in company with Director 
Steele, saw a pair of American Egrets in 
southern Buffalo County, Wisconsin, in the 
Mississippi bottom-lands not far from 
Winona, Minn.—a very rare occurrence for 
this region. 

Two pairs of Holboell’s Grebes are nesting 
for the second year in a small grass-grown 
lake not far from White Bear Lake, Ramsey 
County, far from the usual nesting-haunts 
of the species. 

On June 4, Mrs. C. E. Peterson, of Madi- 
son, Lac qui Parle County, trapped and 
banded a Yellow-breasted Chat, a sufficiently 
rare experience to be worthy of note. 

Reports of Starlings now come from all 
over the state, and this alien is evidently 
well established and nesting, though no 
where abundant as yet. 

Dr. Leudtke, of Fairmont, Martin County, 
reports a Red-breasted Nuthatch and an 
Olive-backed Thrush lingering about his 
feeding stations at that far southern locality 
until June 3. 

While the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher is no 
longer the rare bird in Minnesota that it 
was considered to be a few years ago, 
records of its nesting are still of interest. 
Miss Jilson reports the finding of two nests 
this year at Frontenac on Lake Pepin. ‘‘The 
first, 12 feet from the ground, just begun on 
May 13, finished and the female sitting on 
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the 22d; the other high up on a horizontal 
limb, a narrow rim on the 21st. Both males 
and females worked on the nests, bringing 
tiny lichens and delicate grasses on the 
average of once a minute or less. This proves 
that my discovery of a number of these birds 
in the same locality during August for many 
years past means that they have no doubt 
been nesting here for some time, though no 
nests have previously been discovered 
hereabout.’’—Tuos. S. Roberts, Director, 
Museum of Natural History, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Louis Region.—The season, up to its 
close, has been remarkably cool, with only 
a few short-term hot spots intermingled, 
scarcely any rainfall for two months, until 
the middle of June, when much-needed rains 
brought relief. Fortunately, the long super- 
cold weather of last winter, with its heavy 
snow blanket, left much moisture in the 
ground, and foliage retained its rich green 
all through the long, cool dry spell 

General reports would indicate that this 
has been a good nesting season, for land- 
birds especially, with food plentiful. George 
Moore (Lebanon) reports Starlings con- 
tinuing a steady increase; a failure to find 
the Black Terns at their usual place; Sand- 
pipers very plentiful during May, with 
other shore-birds rather few; Ducks fewer 
than last season, both in species and indi- 
viduals; Hawks very few in May, none in 
June except a Red-tail or two. Wood Ducks 
have been seen near Osage Fork since April, 
and have been breeding there. At the nest- 
ing colony of the Great Blue Herons on the 
Gasconade River he found more birds than 
in previous years. Many of the nests were 
empty, with evidence of shooting. Although 
9 dead Herons were found, mostly shot, 
there was no evidence’ of the Buzzards that 
usually are to be found there. 

William Jenner, Tom Baskett, and Wayne 
Short, on June 4, 5, and 6, in the neighbor- 
hood of Dardenne and the marshes above 
St. Charles, saw a Scaup Duck. This is long 
after the Scaups have departed from here, 
excepting in Forest Park, St. Louis, where 
these and other species of Ducks seem to 
have found sanctuary, with food plentiful 
and safety assured. At Dardenne they found 
a Yellow-throat’s nest with one of its own 
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eggs and an over-supply of 3 Cowbird eggs, 
large flocks of Black-crowned Night Herons 
and many Pectoral, Semipalmated, Solitary, 
and Least Sandpipers, and a Wood Duck 
with full brood of young. At a swamp near 
Peruque they found a Heron rookery, and 
some white young of the Little Blue Heron, 
which does not often nest here 

Among the out-of-the-ordinary observa- 
tions were two by Mrs. Nattinger (Warrens- 
burg), one being a Chipping Sparrow and 
Brown Thrasher as friendly nesting neigh- 
bors in a small juniper tree; the other a Blue 
Goose that for some time in April had taken 
up with a flock of sheep, following them 
around and mingling with them, dodging 
and flying away from buttings and kicks of 
the lambs, but apparently unafraid. 

Harold Woodhead (Kansas City) found 
the Lark Sparrow and Chuck-will's-widow 
both fairly common in other parts of Mis- 
souri but unusual in the Kansas City region, 
and while traveling from there to Lebanon 
saw no Hawks. Hawks are undoubtedly 
scarcer in Missouri, judging from reports at 
the Missouri Audubon state meeting. With 
all of the propaganda circulated in behalf 
of the Hawk, there is still an alarming 
prejudice against that fine bird; the Red-tail 
is more often seen dead as a barnyard deco- 
ration than free on the wing. 

Reports of the game wardens indicate a 
successful nesting season for the Bob-whites. 
These reports, coupled with the successful 
operation of Quail hatcheries now operated 
in Missouri, indicate that Missouri may 
this year make up for the heavy loss occa- 
sioned by our last severe winter. 

Miss Lillie Ernst’s account of the feeding 
operations of a Pied-billed Grebe that she 
watched as it disposed of four small fish in 
the reedy shallows of Horseshoe Lake, may 
throw some light on this bird's way of kill- 
ing and preparing its dinner. In each case, 
one fish was brought out from the shallows 
into open water, crushed and macerated, 
tossed into the water, picked up by the fin 
and shaken, crushed again across the 
shoulder part of the fish, tossed into the 
water, picked up again by the fin and shaken, 
turned head first as if to swallow, tossed 
back into the water, shaken by the fin and 
again macerated with the beak until soft 
enough to be readily swallowed. 
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Due to comments from various places that 
the Carolina Wren has been conspicuously 
absent this season, an inquiry was sent out, 
with the resulting information that in some 
places it has been missed, in others seen 
earlier but not seen or heard in late May and 
June, while at others there has been no 
change in its status. Most of the reports of 
its absence have been from the neighborhood 
of St. Louis.—Srertinc P. Jones, Webster 


Groves, Mo. 


Western Oregon Region.—While pre- 
cipitation has, on the whole, perhaps not 
been above normal, an unusually large num- 
ber of days in this period have been cloudy 
and with more or less rain. June, particu 
larly, has been wet, with very few cloudless 
days. It is quite probable that young land- 
birds felt the effect of so much wet weather. 

The arrival of Forster's Tern was noted at 
Klamath Falls by Carl Richardson on April 
21. By May 1, but few Ducks remained on 
Netarts Bay. Some Buffle-heads were seen 
during the last week of April and up to May 
2, and there were also a few Black Brant. 
Surf Scoters were still quite plentiful. A 
small flock of Black-bellied Plover appeared 
on the beach at Netarts on May 1. A flock 
of 5 Hudsonian Curlew was seen on the 
Netarts sandspit on April 25, and a single 
bird on May 16. A small flock of Red-backed 
Sandpipers was also noted on April 25 and a 
larger number on May 2. Only a single 
Greater Yellow-legs was seen, this at 
Netarts Bay on May 2. A handsome Pacific 
Loon, in full breeding plumage, was recorded 
at Netarts on May 25. 

On May 25, Reed Ferris made a trip off- 
shore from DePoe Bay, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of observing migrating Phalaropes. The 
ocean was quite rough, however, and no 
tide-rip, along which Phalaropes were most 
likely to occur, was found. A number of 
flocks were seen in flight, but the Northern 
was the only Phalarope positively identified. 
At 4 to 5 miles out, Mr. Ferris began to 
observe sfnall white sea-birds, all flying 
north. In all, large numbers of the birds 
were seen. Although he was quite sure the 
birds were Arctic Terns, they were very shy, 
keeping well beyond the boat and not per- 
mitting positive identification. A few 
Marbled Murrelets were seen near land. 


Among land-birds, the first Western Chip- 
ping Sparrows were noted at Beaver on 
April 17 (Ferris). Myrtle Warblers appeared 
at Tillamook on April 18, nearly a week 
ahead of previously recorded dates, and from 
that date until April 23 one or more were 
seen daily. Yellow-headed Blackbirds were 
first noted at Klamath Falls on April 21 
(Richardson). The first Golden-crowned 
Sparrows were seen on April 29, and Cali- 
fornia Yellow Warblers on May 3, both at 
Beaver (Ferris). A fine male Bullock's 
Oriole, a species I have not previously re- 
corded from the Oregon coast, was observed 
at Tillamook on May 3 (Kenneth Walker). 
The Western House Wren, a common species 
in the Willamette Valley, but rare west of 
the Coast Range, was definitely established 
as a breeding bird here when a pair built a 
nest in one of my Swallow-boxes at Tilla- 
mook. 

Mr. W. E. Griffee has sent me some ob- 
servations on nests and eggs in the vicinity 
of Portland, fresh eggs being indicated except 
as noted: April 19, Seattle Wren, normal] date 
for first nests; April 25, Brewster's Screech 
Owl, nearly fresh, and Wood Duck, fresh 
and incubated sets; May 10, Farallon Cormo- 
rant, from nests under construction to incu- 
bated eggs (Vancouver Lake), about a week 
later than in 1935. Mr. Griffee continues his 
observations with some Klamath County 
notes where, he says, in spite of late rains 
and cool weather the bird season seemed to 
be about normal. June 5, Short-tailed Chick- 
adee, fresh and slightly incubated eggs; 
newly hatched young of Tree Swallow and 
Wilson’s Phalarope, Sora Rails 4 or 5 days 
old and Barn Swallows up to half grown. 
June 7, a colony of Avocets completing nests 
near Klamath Falls, this date about 3 weeks 
late, indicating that the first nests may have 
been caught by high water; 2 nests of young 
Marsh Hawks a few days old, Coots mostly 
hatched, brood of Canvas-back Ducks a week 
or so old and Ruddy Duck eggs incubated. 
June 8, Black Tern nests with incubated eggs 
and a few with newly hatched young. 

After many days’ delay on account of un- 
favorable weather I was able, on June 11, to 
visit the fine sea-bird colonies on, and in the 
vicinity of, Two Arches Rock, off Cascade 
Head, and the rocks known as 3 Rox, at the 
mouth of Salmon River. All of the rocks of 
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the Two Arches group have colonies of Cali- 
fornia Murre, the combined population of 
which numbers thousand birds 
Other species, nesting in much smaller num- 
bers on these rocks, and in order of their 
abundance, are Brandt's Cormorant, Tufted 
Puffin, Pigeon Guillemot and Western Gull. 
Murre nesting was well under way, with 


several 


eggs more or less incubated 

The only birds on the 3 Rox Group were 
Western Gull, Pigeon Guillemot, and one 
pair of Black Oyster-catcher. Incubation 
was well along in the Gull colonies, but the 
few nests of Guillemot examined contained 
but one egg each, indicating that the set was 
not yet complete.—Arex. Wacker, Tilla 


mook, Ore 


San Francisco Region.—The flocks of 
winter birds that were passing through the 
bay region in great numbers during late 
March and early April were practically gone 
by April 15. After that date a few individ 
uals were recorded: a Red-breasted Nuthatch 
(possibly a permanent resident), April 16; a 
Hermit Thrush, April 17 (also one, appar- 
ently injured, on April 29); a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk giving its call on May 1, and 10 in 
Strawberry Canyon; a Golden-crowned Spar- 
row singing in the night, May 4. On May 17 
the Audubon Association found Cedar Wax- 
wings and a Townsend Warbler in Contra 
Costa County. Mr. Cain found Red Cross- 
bills in the pine-clad hills of East Oakland 
on May 15. Western Tanagers were passing 
through the first and second weeks of May 
and Miss Burroughs found one in her garden 
on June 13. 

Summer visitants which arrived after 
April 15 were: Yellow Warbler, April 16; 
Lazuli Bunting, April 19; Russet-backed 
Thrush, April 20 (Taylor); Western Wood 
Pewee, April 25 (Allen). With the excep- 
tion of these four late arrivals, practically 
all of the breeding birds of the region 
brought off young before the middle of 
June and some were already busy with 
second broods. Of the permanent residents, 
Quail are the latest to breed and they too 
were leading families about by that date. 

The finding of the nest of Say’s Phoebe at 
Saint Mary's College, by members of the 
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Audubon Association, adds a new species to 
the list of birds breeding in Contra Costa 
County. The continued watchfulness of 
Mr. Cain and his Scouts resulted in the 
banding of five nestlings of the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. The male parent was banded by 
them two years ago but the female wore no 
band. The writer found Lewis's Wood- 
peckers numerous a few miles north of 
Walnut Creek on May 11. 

Dr. Grinnell reports the presence of the 
Poor-will in Strawberry Canyon on April 24, 
and the nest with a complete set of eggs 
was found by Dr. Miller on May 5. Cliff 
Swallows have been eight times as numer- 
ous on the Life Sciences Building as they 
were last year, but English Sparrows have 
been preempting the nests. Two Cowbirds 
were seen on the lawn near the building 
on May 27. 

The migration of water-birds was con- 
spicuous until the very end of April when 
Knots were among the Sandpipers, Dowit- 
chers, Willets, Godwits, and Black-bellied 
and Semipalmated Plover. On April 23, 
Mrs. Kelly estimated that there were 10,000 
birds on the shore at San Mateo Bridge and 
Alameda. She counted 75 Knots at the 
bridge and 19 at Alameda. 

Continued observations by Commander 
and Mrs. Parmenter include: 7 Snowy 
Plover and 1 Stilt at Alvarado, April 15; 
Ring-necked Ducks, last seen April 17; 
Black Turnstones, April 21; American 
Golden-eye and Pintail, April 28; Black 
Brant and Wandering Tattler at Bodega, 
April 30. Bonaparte Gulls were still migrat- 
ing on May 12 as were also Hudsonian 
Curlew. Most of the Northern Phalaropes 
passed through between April 28 and May 
21. Especially interesting are the unusually 
late dates for: White Pelicans, 60 at Al- 
varado May 12, also one American Egret; 
Red-breasted Mergansers, 8 at Bodega Bay, 
April 30; Long-billed Curlew, 18 at Dum- 
barton Bridge, April 28, and 2 at Tomales 
Bay, April 30. Flocks of Avocets were seen 
at the bridges and at Alvarado until May 12, 
and one on May 26. May 14 as the date for 
young in the nests of Brandt Cormorants at 
Seal Rocks is an early one.—Ameuia S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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